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CHRISTMAS LIGHT. 


southern east drive away the army of night and tell of the 

rising lord of the day. Clouds gather as the day wears 
on and cast the longest shadows of the year. ‘The trees are 
bare, the sap is low, and frost-darts pierce the barren ground. 

Evening comes; clouds change the sky into a dome of 
lead. —Iche winds moan low a dirge of death; on a little space 
above the earth-line of the southern west, the gray sky lifts 
as from a stage. ‘The dying king of heaven, a fire-globe robed 
in a purple shroud, sinks into trembling space, beyond the 
valley running through the distant hills. Colors fade; lead- 
clouds close above him; the winds die down; the earth is 
cold; and all is wrapt in gloom. 

Time’s tragedy of its last year is done. Thinking man 
looks on, and in it sees symboled life’s tragedy—and the fore- 
cast of his own. He sees the uselessness of effort in the end- 
less round of life and death, and sadness falls over him. 
Fain would he lay down the weight of years and pass into 
the forgetfulness of dreamless sleep unwaking. But he can- 
not. The dire woe-cry of humankind breaks the gloom of sad- 


| : is dawn of the winter solstice. Light-beams in the 
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ness; and he hears. Up rise the frailties of man: Lost faiths, 
broken friendships, ingratitude, hypocrisy, deceit, are seen. 
In his heart there is no room for these. He feels the sorrows 
of a world in throe and throbs with the aching heart of man. 
In himself man hears the cry of man for power to see, to 
hear, to speak. Lives of the past and lives to come find voice 
within him, and these speak in silence. 

The sun’s path symbols the life of man: as sure to rise— 
and whether the sky be bright, or overcast—sure to sink into 
the dark. This has been the course through countless aeons 
and may go on for aeons unknown. Man’s whole life is but 
a puff of air, a flash in time. It is a streak of light, enfleshed, 
costumed, that falls and for a few moments plays upon the 
stage; then trembles, vanishes, and is seen no more. He 
comes—he knows not whence. He passes—where? Is man 
born to weep, to laugh, to suffer and enjoy, to love, only that 
he should die? Shall man’s fate always be death? Nature’s 
laws are the same for all. There is method in the growing 
grass blade. But the grass blade is a grass blade. Man is 
man. The grass blade flourishes and withers; it questions not 
the sunlight nor the frost. Man questions while he suffers, 
loves, and dies. If he shall not be answered, why should he 
questioner Men have questioned through the ages. Still, 
there is no more answer than there is echo to the grass 
blade’s rustle. Nature gives birth to man, then compels him 
to commit offences which she repays with hardship and death. 
Must kind nature ever be made to tempt and to destroyr 
Teachers speak of good and bad, of right and wrong. but 
what is good? what bad? what right? what wrong?—who 
knows? ‘There must be wisdom in this universe of law. Will 
questioning man ever remain unanswered?’ If the end of all 
is death, why this joy and agony of lifer If death does not 
end all for man, how or when shall he know his immortality? 

There is silence. As the twilight deepens, snow flakes 
come from the north. They cover the frozen fields and hide 
the grave of the sun in the west. They hide the barrenness 
of the earth and protect its future life. And out of the silence 
comes reply to queries of man. 

O, wretched earth! O weary earth! playhouse of the 
games, and blood-stained theatre of countless crimes! O poor, 
unhappy man, player of the games, maker of the parts you 
act! Another year has passed, another comes. Who dies? 
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Who lives? Who laughs? Who cries? Who wins? Who 
loses, in the act just ended? What were the parts? Cruel 
tyrant, and poor oppressed, saint, sinner, dolt, and sage, are 
parts you play. The costumes you wear, change with the 
shifting scenes in each succeeding act of life’s continuous 
show, but you remain the actor—few actors play well, and 
fewer know their parts. Ever must you, poor actor, hidden 
from yourself and others, in the costumes of your part, come 
on the stage and play, until you have paid and received pay 
for each deed in the parts you play, until you have served 
your time and earned freedom from the play. Poor man! 
too eager or unwilling actor! unhappy because you do not 
know, because you will not learn your part—and within it 
remain separate. 

Man tells the world he seeks the truth, but he holds on 
to and will not turn from falsehood. Man calls aloud for 
light, but slinks away when light comes to lead him out of 
darkness. Mian shuts his eyes, and cries out that he cannot 
see. 





When man will look and let things come to light, the 
light will show the good and the bad. What is for him, what 
he should do, that is good, is right, is best. All else, for him, 
is bad, is wrong, not-best. It should be let be. 

He who wills to see will see, and he will understand. 
His light will show him: “No,” “Let be,” “That is not-best.” 
When man heeds the “no” and would know the “yes,” his 
light will show him: “Yes,” “Do this,” “This is best.” The 
light itself may not be seen, but it will show things as they 
are. The way is clear, when man wills to see it—and follow. 

Man is blind, deaf, dumb; yet he would see and hear 
and speak. Man is blind and, fearing light, he looks into 
darkness. He is deaf because, listening to his senses, he 
trains his ear to discord. He is dumb because he is blind and 
deaf. He speaks of phantoms and disharmonies and remains 
inarticulate. 

All things show what they are, to the one who sees. Un- 
seeing man cannot tell the semblance from the real. All 
things proclaim their natures and names, to the one who 
hears; unhearing man cannot distinguish sounds. 

Man will learn to see, if he will look into the light; he 
will learn to hear, if he will listen for the true; he will have 
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the power to articulate speech, when he sees and _ hears. 
When man sees and hears and speaks with the harmlessness 
of power, his light will not fail and will let him know 
immortality. 





“THE MAN OF THE WORLD” AND “THE LADY 
WORLD.” 


By LOUIS FRIIS 


seen in the gallery of sculptures a series of statuary 

—all figures are lovely to look at in front; behind they 

are hollow. They represent ‘““The Lady World.” 
Hear her legend. 

The story is told about Wirent von Grafenberg, “ a man 
of the world,” that once a lady suddenly appeared in vision 
before him. She was more beautiful and fascinating than 
Venus or Pallas. She was charmingly arrayed, but covered 
no more than to reveal her magnificent form, and she wore 
a crown upon her head. 

Wirent, pale with alarm, sprang up and welcomed her in 
the most gallant manner. “Be not frightened,” she said, “I 
am the lady for whose sake you so often have risked your life, 
whose faithful servant you were. I am now come to bring 
you your reward.” 

“Pardon, noble lady,” Wirent exclaimed, “if I have 
served you, I know it not; but, tell me who you are.” 

“Willingly,” she answered; “you need not be ashamed of 
being my servant. Emperors, kings, dukes, counts, and free- 
men, alike serve me. I[ fear no one but God, who alone 1s 
mightier than I. My name is “The World.” You shall have 
your reward, so long desired: behold!” 

With these words she turned her back upon him and, be- 
hold, it was covered with snakes, ulcers and hideous creatures. 
A lothsome smell came from her and she disappeared. 

“The forms of Nature cannot exist without matter and a 
certain subject.” According to the subject of his thought, 
man thinks matter, nature, into forms. Let man think Beauty, 
Goodness, Truth. The World will return to him what he 
thinks. 


Y: may have been in Strassburg Museum and there 
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DREAM STATES 
By EDUARD HERRMANN 
THE MAGICAL POWERS OF THE SOUL 


KLE psychologists who want to solve the riddle of man, 

make a mistake in studying only the positive state of 

his life and neglecting the negative state. Waking 

may be called the positive state and sleeping the 

negative; the first has been so long and exhaustively studied 

that our men of science do not find anything especially won- 

derful in it—certainly not a soul, and, least of all, so called 
magical powers. 

It is true that from time to time men and women appear 
who, on account of their strange powers and faculties, can- 
not be classed among the general flock of homo sapieno. But 
they do not count for much; they are either inexplicable ex- 
ceptions or freaks of nature, who prove nothing further to 
the man of science. So we have such geniuses declared by 
eminent scientists to be partly or wholly insane, because they 
seem to draw their inspirations from a source which, accord- 
ing to the materialistic teaching, should not, and does not 
exist. Those scientists evidently do not agree with Kant, who 
believes that we may receive impressions from another, a 
spiritual world, and that we are always in connection with 
that world. In opposing materialism it is well to have a great 
authority on our side. Here are the words of Kant, from his 
“Dreams of a Ghostseer,” p. 21. “It will later be proven that 
the human soul stands, in this life also, in an insolubly con- 
nected intercourse with all the immaterial natures of the 
spirit-world, that the soul exerts an influence on them and 
receives impressions from them, without really knowing it.” 

Now Kant’s “spirit world” need not be considered to be 
the spirit-world of the spiritists. In all probability his con- 
ception of a spirit-world was different from theirs. But his 
words undoubtedly prove that he believes man to be a spir- 
itual being, connected with the phvsical world by his physical 
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body, and with the spiritual world (Schopenhauer’s and 
Hartmann’s “Unconscious’”) by his transcendental Ego, 
which, for brevity, we will call the Soul. In the world of the 
‘Unconscious,’ we live more than one-third of our lives, and 
still, we know very little about it. In the evening, when we 
fall asleep, we become unconscious of the outer world, 1 
order to become conscious of that other world which, in our 
waking state, is called “unconscious.”” That we really be- 
come conscious of it in deep sleep will be abundantly proven 
by the researches and observations of that eminent thinker, 
Dr. C. du Prel, whose work on sleep-life we will now con- 
sider. Quotations are from his “Philosophy of Mysticism.” 

“Sleep is induced by the quiescence of the nerves of 
sense, and of the outer folds of the brain in which they termin- 
ate—the deepening of sleep implies the successive insensibility 
of the folds, which might easily extend to the cessation of 
function in the whole cerebral nerve system.” (p. 29.) 
‘Now, if in spite of this, the inner waking continues and even 
appears to be exalted, we should be obliged to transfer the 
dream consciousness to another organ, which can be none other 
than the nerve system of ganglia with the solar plexus for 
center. This ganglionic nerve system is very little known to 
us, but there can be no doubt that it is able to transmit impres- 
sions which are so fine that we cannot become conscious of 
them in the waking condition; we therefore are able to receive 
in deep sleep information from the interior and exterior world 
which are not accessible to us in the waking state. We might 
hear tones which are not perceptible to our physical ear, or see 
lights which are invisible to the physical eye, in short, we 
remain in contact with the general life of nature, because 
sleep can only suspend our sensuous relation to nature, but 
not that which is unconsciously present in waking existence” 
(p. 31). ‘Thus “dream is by no means a mere remnant of the 
daily consciousness, but a new consciousness qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that.” And for this reason it is important to not 
only study the waking, but also the sleeping state of man—they 
are complementary to each other. We cannot solve the riddle 
of man without taking into consideration both sides of his 
relation to nature. 

Are there really forces of nature of which we become 
aware in sleep, but which escape the consciousness of sense? 
Dr. Arnold Wienholt made experiments with his children, 
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which prove this to be the case. He made passes with an iron 
Key, with lead, zinc, gold and other metals at the distance of 
half an inch from the side of the face and neck of his soundly 
sleeping children, who gave unmistakable signs of feeling 
them. “Sleep therefore is accomplished by a perception at a 
distance, and announces the presence of substances which do 
not excite feeling in the waking man.” If this far-feeling ex- 
cites corresponding dream images, as it undoubtedly does, then 
we have already discovered a mysterious power which, in the 
course of our study, will develop into a truly magical one. 

Now, it is a peculiar thing that we remember only the 
dreams which immediately precede our waking and forget 
those of the deep sleep, and that the remembered dreams are 
usually insignificant or senseless. ‘The reason for this is, “‘the 
dreams of light sleep are remembered because the organ is 
partly the same as in waking consciousness” and partly that 
other organ of which we spoke before. The mixed activity 
of the two organs explains the senselessness of the dreams. 
“The same is applicable to the dreams immediately ensuing 
upon sleep, the waking organ not being yet completely at 
rest.’ (p. 37.) Only in the deep sleep, when the disturbing 
causes of the waking memory have entirely disappeared, can 
important dreams appear, because only then can the inner 
waking be present in a pure condition. The dreams of deep 
sleep cannot be remembered because the dream-organ is an- 
other one than that of waking consciousness, and without the 
observations made in somnambulism we would not know 
that the soul dreams in deep sleep, nor that she has any ex- 
traordinary powers. 

All of us have experienced confused dreams which occur 
while we are falling asleep or waking up, which two pro- 
cesses are gradual. ‘These dreams are a mixture of fragments 
of the daily consciousness, of functions of the dream-organ, 
and of images having their origin in vegetative excitations 
within the organism.” (p. 39.) These three different sources 
bring about the dream-confusion of light sleep, every mental 
suggestion from any of those sources transforming itself into a 
plastic picture which may change with the rapidity of thought. 
Since in light sleep the outer nerves of sense are to some ex- 
tent impressionable, it follows that any external stimulation of 
sight, smell and hearing may influence the source of a dream. 
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‘‘A person on whose mouth a few drops of water had fallen, 
had such a lively dream of swimming that he even made the 
usual motions with his hands.” (p. 40.) The last thoughts 
of our waking consciousness also influence the course of our 
dreams, wherefore it is strongly recommended to have good, 
pure and noble thoughts just before falling asleep—anyone 
following this suggestion will, to a certain extent, be able to 
determine his dreams, as well as the amount of rest and recrea- 
tion he may get while asleep. But the best results will be had 
with light diet before sleep, as nothing disturbs sleep and 
dream so much as the nutritive processes. Altogether, the 
dreams which occur before the brain is completely at rest and 
entirely cut off from the outer world, so to speak, are not 
worth consideration. When the cause of all this disturbance 
is removed—that means, when the organ of our waking con- 
sciousness is perfectly at rest—then the dream-organ begins 
its work and causes the significant dreams which occur only in 
deep sleep. ‘But, as the bridge of memory fails between the 
deep and the waking sleep (on account of the change of the 
organ), the existence of the orderly and significant dreaming 
can only be proved when either the dreamer translates his 
dream into acts (sleep-walking), or accompanies it with words 
(somnambulism), or lastly, when, contrary to the rule, it is 
recollected.” (p. 43.) 

Many physicians assert that dreams do not occur in deep 
sleep, but somnambulism proves the contrary to be the case; 
for in the deep magnetic sleep, when rapport with the external 
world no longer exists, through the external senses, an inner 
waking and activity takes place which in some cases is won- 
derful and contrary to all we know, and is believed only by 
those who either have seen the experiments or who believe 
that man is a spiritual being and gifted with divine powers. 

“The external condition of sleep life is similar in the 
ordinary dream and in that of somnambulism. In somnam- 
bulism the ball of the eye is directed inwards and upwards, 
and this appearance, as Aristotle noticed, is incident also, 
though less markedly, to common sleep * * * also, that 
somnambulists accompany their visions with words, is only an 
extension of the experience that movements of the lips, if not 
articulate speech, often occur in sleep.” (p. 46.) “Sleep is a 
mild sort of somnambulism lying midway between that and 
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waking life,” and we should not fall in the error of regarding 
somnambulism as a mediate condition between sleep and wak- 
ing. If in somnambulism the most painful operations can be 
undergone without feeling them, the insensibility must be 
infinitely greater than in sleep. ‘The curative power which 
physicians ascribe to sleep belong in a still higher degree to 
somnambulism,” because the sleep of somnambulism is more 
intense and refreshing. All somnambulists feel themselves 
greatly strengthened and praise it with enthusiasm. Thus 
sleep and somnambulism are not diverse in nature; the phe- 
nomena of common sleep, as well as its curative effects, are 
increased in somnambulism. ‘The regret is that the curative 
effect of sleep is not studied more by professional scientists, 
for much more can be learned from somnambulism than from 
vivisection, “in which not causes, but merely concomitant ap- 
pearances, are discovered.” (p. 50.) 

There have always been extreme views in regard to the 
significance of dreams; the Ancients regarded them as highly 
important; the Moderns, of no importance. The Bible, and 
many of the old Greek philosophers, ascribed a divine origin 
to dreams; Cicero believed that the soul reveals its divine 
origin chiefly in dream (De Senetute) ; the Christian fathers 
were of the same opinion. In our time, where materialistic 
views predominate, dreams, like all psychical phenomena, are 
regarded merely as operations due to organic conditions. 
“Dreams are nonsense.” Such is the current opinion, and a 
very superficial one, as the empirical investigation of dream 
life will prove. “Dream has a real value, and is a door 
through which we can penetrate into the obscurity of the hu- 
man enigma. In dream are exhibited other forces of the 
human Psyche, and other relations of the Psyche to the whole 
of Nature, than in waking life.” (p. 55.) 

The principal reason for the disregard in which dreams 
are held is, that in our time only those dreams are taken which 
occur right after falling asleep, or just before waking up, as 
they are penetrated by the matter of the waking consciousness. 
The memory diminishes with the depth of the sleep, so it is 
only natural that the really important dreams do not come to 
our consciousness except through the study of somnambulism, 
which is neglected, and thus “the majority of intrinsically re- 
markable dreams are unfortunately lost; even when we wake 
from them immediately, only obscure ideas and feelings can 
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be- traced, and the deepest degree of sleep, that induced by 
magnetism, is followed by complete oblivion.” (p. 57.) 

In spite of this general forgetfulness of deep-sleep 
dreams, there are many that can be remembered, such as pre- 
monition dreams. I have had such personal experience, which 
undoubtedly proves the soul’s faculty of prevision or clair- 
voyance. Another kind of dream must be explained in the 
same way, namely, “by the clairvoyance of the human Psyche, 
foreseeing in its transcendental consciousness the awakening 
cause”; and leading the dream up to that cause, which then 
becomes the climax of the dream. As for instance, “Napoleon 
the first was asleep in his carriage when the infernal machine 
exploded under it. The report roused him from a long dream, 
in which he was crossing the river Tagliamento with his army, 
and was received by the cannon of the Austrians; so that he 
sprang up with the exclamation ‘We are undermined!’ and 
awoke. 

|. Richers mentions the dream of a man who was awak- 
ened by a shot fired off near him. He dreamed that he had 
become a soldier, had suffered unheard of hardships, had de- 
serted, was taken, tried, convicted, and finally shot. 2. Maury 
tells that he was ill in bed and dreamed of the French revo- 
lution. Bloody scenes passed before him. He spoke with 
Robespierre, Marat and other monsters of that time, was 
dragged before the tribunal, was condemned to death, and 
finally guillotined. He woke with terror to find that a rail 
over the bed had got unfastened and had falled upon his 
neck like a guillotine. 3. Those cases cannot be explained by 
accident since they happen frequently, and, since the awak- 
ening cause is always the climax of the seemingly long dream, 
it is rational to suppose that this climax or awakening cause 
is seen or felt before it actually takes place. But we have 
much stronger proofs for the faculty of prevision, inherent in 
the soul, as we shall see later on. 

Another peculiarity of the dream state is, that our con- 
ception of time and space is entirely different from that which 
we have in the waking condition, Our mode of thinking is so 
much more rapid in dream that it baffles all understanding; 
take, for instance, the following case, which Count Lavalette 
relates: 

“One night, asleep in prison, | was awakened by the 
Palace clock striking 12. I heard a sound as the grating 
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being opened, and the guard relieved. I fell asleep imme- 
diately and had a dream” (here follows the account of a 
frightful dream, the particulars of which, according to the 
feling of the dreamer, must have occupied at least five hours) 
“when suddenly the grating closed again with great violence, 
the noise of which awakened me. I made my watch strike; 
it was still twelve o’clock, so that this fearful fabric of imag- 
ination could have lasted only two to three minutes, the time 
necessary for the relief of the guard, and the opening and 
shutting of the grating. It was very cold, and, therefore, the 
relief was very quick; moreover, the gaoler next morning con- 
firmed my reckoning. And yet I can recall no event in my 
life the duration of which I could assert with greater cer- 
tainty, of which the particulars were better impressed upon 
my memory, and of which I was more completely conscious.” 

Jean Paul says somewhere that the dreams of one night 
would require a whole day for their narration, which is quite 
correct, since sometimes in the briefest period we believe we 
have lived through months. Splittgarber in his book, “Sleep 
and Death,” gives the following explanation of this extraor- 
dinary disregard of time and space in dream: “There re- 
mains at last no other solution of the problem before us than 
that of the supermundane origin of the soul, according to 
which she is confined to the limits of time and space only 
through her connection with a material body in the present 
world; and is relieved from these fetters, if only approxi- 
mately, in the early stages of the dream-ecstacy, recovering 
her higher freedom and divinely related nature.” 

There are numerous interesting peculiarities of the dream 
state which it is impossible to enumerate all in a short article. 
I shall only offer one other before we consider the most im- 
portant ones, of the deep and somnambulic sleep. 

Probably we all have had the experience of our own 
Self being apparently divided into two Egos, which play and’ 
converse with each other as in a drama. One of two always 
gets the better of the other—because it is the transcendental, 
superconscious Ego, which, as pointed out before, seldom gets 
a chance to manifest its knowledge while we are awake, but 
does so in the dream state. When he was learning English, 
Maury spoke the langugage with someone in a dream, and 
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wishing to say he had called on him the day before, used the 
words: “I called for you yesterday.” ‘The other at once told 
Maury this expression was wrong and that he should have 
said, I called on you yesterday.”” On awaking, Maury looked 
and found that his censor was right. 

It is told of the celebrated Dr. Johnson that in a dream 
he once had an argument with another, and he was greatly 
vexed by the suriority of his opponent. 

Bertrand was asked in a dream if he knew the origin of 
the word “dame.” He replied that he did not. On being 
requested to consider well, he replied, after some deliberation 
that it must come from the Latin domina. ‘This derivation 
was denied by the other, who looked as if he enjoyed Ber- 
trand’s perplexity. When at length Bertrand ‘gave up” the 
answer the other laughingly replied, “Don’t you see, it comes 
from the Latin damnare, because we are plunged into perdi- 
tion by women.’” 

The most important aspect of sleep and dream is that 
pertaining to the moral and physical health of the individual. 
It has already been pointed out that sleep gradually closes the 
avenue connecting us with the outer world, so that finally the 
causes which excite our dreams cannot be received from out- 
side impressions, wherefore we must look for causes which lie 
within us—for ‘dream images must also have an exciting 
cause of some kind.” (p. 192.) 

“Dream is thus a symbolical representation of interior 
conditions of the dreamer; it is a symptom of health or dis- 
ease.”” Aristotle says, “The expert among physicians say that 
great attention is to be paid to dreams.’* ‘This has changed 
in our time. There is hardly a physician now, who would ask 
his patient about his dreams, although there can be no doubt 
that interior states are often reflected in our dreams. Dreams 
depend to a great extent on internal sensations, which, al- 
though also present in waking, cannot come to consciousness 
because our brain is preoccupied with the manifold impres- 
sions of the outer world. When those impressions cease, then 
the internal stimulations, through the nervous system, are car- 
ried to the brain, where they set up correspondingly sym- 
bolical dream images which are sometimes exceedingly valv- 
able for correct diagnosis. 





®Betrand: “Traite du Somnambulisme,” 441. 
SAristotle: On Prophecy in Dreams, C. I. 2. 
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Every disease has its so called incubation period, during 
which the patient 1s apparently still sound. At this time 
medical diagnosis detects no symptoms at all—these consist- 
ing in very weak excitations which do not enter consciousness 
—and perhaps only in dream are represented by images, be- 
cause the susceptibility to inner excitations in sleep makes it 
possible to bring even the weakest impressions to conscious- 
ness. As Aristotle puts it, “Since the beginning of all dreams 
are small, so also are those of diseases and other conditions 
arising in bodies. ‘These must therefore make their appear- 
ance earlier in sleep than in waking. Here are a few 
examples: 

Aristedes, the orator, dreamed that a bull attacked and 
wounded him in the knee; on awaking he found a tumor 
there. 

Arnold de Villenova dreamed he was bitten in the foot 
by a black cat! next day a cancerous ulcer appeared on his 
foot. 

Conrad Gessner dreamed he was stung by a serpent; a 
few days later on his breast there appeared a plague-boil, of 
which he died.* 

The physician Esquirol says that many of his insane pa- 
tients betrayed the causes of their disease in sleep. Hippoc- 
rates (460 B. C.) was probably right when he said that in 
dream the soul knows the cause of disease, at least in an image. 

From all this we see “that consciousness of our bodily 
condition is much more extensive and distinct in dream than 
in waking. What is either not perceived at all or only as gen- 
eral feeling, is in dream particularly distinguished and sym- 
bolized;” and since our inner waking is in proportion to the 
depth of our sleep “we should undoubtedly obtain valuable 
disclosures, if we could preserve the memory of the dream— 
images of deep sleep—or if in deep sleep we could be brought 
to speak about our condition.” (p. 206.) 

The only way to bring this about is by means of som- 
nambulism. ‘The somnambulic sleep is much deeper than 
ordinary sleep, and will therefore also bring with it a clearer 
sensibility of the body; somnambulists, moreover, can be made 
to speak and often do so spontaneously. It may therefore be 
supposed that the phenomena of somnambulism will offer a 
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valuable contribution to the proof that dream is a physician.” 
(p. 206.) 

Now, if from the foregoing we have learned that dream 
is often a means of diagnosis, it will not astonish us that the 
deep sleep of somnambulism, which excludes our senses en- 
tirely from the outer world, produces a more complete inner 
waking and correspondingly more distinct consciousness of 
the bodily condition. This is indeed the case. [hat it was 
known by the Ancients is proven by Hippocrates, who says, 
in his treatise on dream, “When the soul is by sleep released 
from the body, not indeed altogether, but from the gross ser- 
vice of its parts, it retreats into itself as into a port for pro- 
tection from storm; it then sees and knows all that goes on 
within, painting this condition in different figures and colors, 
and explaining distinctly the state of the body, —and in 
Subara’s Commentary to the Brahma Sutra III. 2, 3, we read, 
“In the body the soul goes about as she pleases.” ‘Che re- 
searches in somnambulism not only confirm this, but also 
that “persons in the somnambulic sleep judge diseases more 
correctly than the thoughtful physician,” (p. 208). They fre- 
quently give exact anatomical descriptions of the diseased 
organs, “such as the layman without abstract knowledge would 
give from mere perception.” This has been confirmed by 
many of the best physicians. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know how and by 
whom this wonderful faculty of the magnetic sleep was re- 
discovered. 

The French physician, Puységur, a pupil of Mesmer, had 
put into magnetic sleep a sick young man, who, waking in- 
teriorly and perceiving the seat of diseases, of his own accord 
said: ‘I have an abscess in the head; it will suffocate me if 
it falls upon the chest.”’ The want of scientific precision in the 
words might easily have caused Puységur to suppose them the 
delirium of fever. But not being prejudiced by system, he 
had the gift of allowing facts of a new character to avail as 
such; he pursued the matter further, and thus became the 
discoverer of one of the mosts important phenomena in the 
province of psychical knowledge.’ 

Somnambulists not only see the interior of diseased or- 
cans but they also possess a knowledge of the future course of 


Puvsegur: Recherches Physiologiques, p. 45. 
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their diseases. ‘‘Much as the sceptic may be inclined to doubt 
such a faculty, it has nevertheless been confirmed by a large 
number of physicians with great certainty. It will suffice to 
here refer to the judgment of the medical faculty of the Paris 
Academy.” (p. 214.) Bertrand mentions more than sixty 
dangerous cases, the occurrence and duration of which were 
foreseen and described most minutely by somnambulists, even 
the prevision of death frequently occurred without their hav- 
ing any knowledge of it in the waking state. Somnambulists 
do not only see or know the effects and cause of their diseases, 
but also the causes of them; a remarkable case is told by 
Justinus Kerner, whose somnambulist saw a piece of-mother- 
of-pearl, which years before she had swallowed, grown into 
her stomach, and how, in the course of further treatment, it 
was gradually forced out, showing exactly the form and even 
the fissures which she had described before.° 

Many cases are recorded by reliable physicians, where 
somnambulists predicted events resulting from external causes. 
Here isone: “Dr. Meissner’s somnambulist dreamed that she 
was floating on a wave, struggling with the greatest energy 
against drowning; the next day she fell into the bath in a 
swoon, and, being alone, was in danger of being drowned.” 
(p. 218.) Such cases prove that the utterances of somnambu- 
lists rest on clairvoyance, which is probably always combined 
with that very deep sleep, but which cannot come to the 
knowledge of the observer except in cases where the health of 
the sleeping person requires it. The wonderful healing instinct 
of nature manifests in different ways. Somnambulism shows 
that this healing instinct is not blind, but knowing and seeing; 
and, if not interfered with, is infallible. ‘In waking, our 
healthy organs perform their functions imperceptibly for our 
consciousness and we are sensible only of those which are 
morbidly excited. In ordinary dreaming this inner sensibility 
isexalted, especially in relation to diseased organs, and the ex- 
citing cause is represented in symbolical images. Finally, in 
somnambulism, self-inspection is among the most constant 
phenomena, inclining likewise especially to the diseased or- 
gans, often without any symbolism.” (p. 221.) 

Now what do we learn from these researches? First, 
that Hindu sages were right in attributing great importance 
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to the solar plexus in connection with inner conscious states, 
because the inner waking with all its phenomena, which oc- 
curs in the deepest sleep, when the central nervous system has 
no relation with the external world, must have another organ 
which connects the soul with the outer world; and this organ 
is the system of sympathetic nerves called the ganglionic sys- 
tem, which has its center in the solar plexus, while the central 
nervous system has its seat in the brain. When we see the 
picture of an Indian ascetic with gaze fixed on his solar 
plexus, we may understand that he desires to get into the 
inner waking and clear seeing state, the source of which all 
somnambulists declare to be the solar plexus. 

Secondly, we learn that man’s waking consciousness is in- 
ferior to his consciousness in the somnambulic sleep. In the 
somnambulic state he becomes conscious not only of the s0- 
called vegetative functions, such as heart-action, digestion, se- 
cretion of bile, but he apparently subjects things to his con- 
scious will; and this he can not do in his waking state, except 
as the result of a life-long training. 

Thirdly, the researches in somnambulism prove that one 
of the magical powers of the soul, clairvoyance or prevision, 
does actually exist, and that the so called “Unconscious” or 
“Unknowable” of the modern philosophers is neither uncon- 
scious in itself, nor unknowable to the intelligent observer. 
On the contrary, it is an actively conscious force, which works 
with definite purpose and knowledge to a certain end. The 
purpose and knowledge is in our transcendental Ego, or as it 
is called, our Soul. The theosophical teaching is true: We 
ourselves are the inscrutable beings who possess the mystical 
powers of self ideation and self creation, and that there is no 
higher task nor more important duty than to learn to know 
ourselves. Psychology is a fascinating study, even if it con- 
siders only man’s relation with the outer world; it becomes a 
sublime science when it takes as a starting-point the statement 
of the world’s greatest teachers, that the soul of man 1s 
immortal and gifted with divine powers. One should prove 
this with scientific exactness. His efforts will help humanity 
to mount from belief to knowledge. Every such step is most 
important, as it will influence the well-being of all coming 
generations; for the only true progress of man depends on his 
knowing that he is an immortal being—everything else is of 
secondary importance. 











CHA-EM-UAS, SA-OSIRIS AND IU-SOAS 


By ORLANDO P. SCHMIDT 


Boscawen, on the “Birth of Se-Osiris,” which ap- 

peared in the January, 1903, number of Biblia, p. 

304, is so full of suggestive thought, that I cannot 
refrain from briefly mentioning some additional facts closely 
connected with the subject. 

A papyrus, then in the British Museum, dated in the 
seventh year of the Emperor Claudius, that is, about A. D. 47, 
has on its reverse side, dating from about A. D. 76, a tran- 
scription in Demotic relating to Cha-em-uas, the miraculous 
birth and childhood of Sa-QOsiris, and the contest between Sa- 
Osiris and certain magicians. 

Cha-em-uas was the eldest son of Rameses II, held the 
exalted position of High-priest of Ptah, at Memphis, and 
became successively crown prince and joint-regent. 

The aged high priest was childless, but he dreamed one 
night that a son, to be named Sa-QOsiris, would be born to his 
wife, Mehti-en-usech-et, who was destined to do many mar- 
vels in the land of Egypt. Before this miraculous birth, Sa- 
Osiris, who was with his father Osiris in Amenti, saw the 
trouble that was being placed upon Egypt by certain wicked 
magicians. After his birth the youth displayed marvelous 
wisdom, and at the age of twelve years argued with the scribes 
in the House of Life, at Memphis, so that all the land won- 
dered at him. 

The names of the chief actors in this story are highly sig- 
nificant. Cha-em-uas (“Crowned in Thebes’) is a title which 
has been fully explained in my “Chronological History of 
Egypt.” It was introduced for the first time during the joint 
reign of Thothmes III and Amenophis II, to mark the sothiac 
epoch of Payni, 1704 B. C., and was afterwards borne by four 
successive epoch-kings, namely, Seti I (1584 B. C.), Amen- 
mes (1464 B. C.), Rameses Menophres (1324 B. C.) and 
Ramesse-[arbasse, or “Nile” (1204 B. C.). “Chamois’’ is 


T learned article, from the pen of W. St. Chad. 
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simply a modification of Nem-chau (‘“‘Re-crowned”’), and is 
analogous to Nem-mesut (‘“‘Re-born”). For example, Seti I 
used these titles to mark the transition from the hanti of Payni 
to the hanti of Epiphi, which occurred in the year 1584 B. C., 
for he reigned 36 years in the former, as Sa-payni, and 23 
years in the latter, as Osiropis, or “Egyptus.” This “new 
birth” and “re-crowning” are commemorated in the Temple 
of Abydus in the narrow hall which contains the celebrated 
list of 76 kings, known as the ‘“lable of Abydus.” In thi 
representation Rameses II, who then became nominal co- 
regent with his father Seti, appears as a youth wearing the 
distinctive side-lock. He afterwards named his eldest son 
Cha-em-uas in honor of this important chronological event. 

The only one of these five epoch-kings, however, who was 
familiarly known by the title Cha-em-uas (“Chamois”) was 
Amen-mes, who headed the hanti of Mesori, 1464 B. C., and 
reigned as “Hyk”’ at Thebes from 1476 to 1450 B. i.3 Oem 
after the accession of Setnecht and Rameses 111, he was de- 
clared to be illegitimate, and excluded from the official lists, 
It is with this particular Cha-em-uas that we are now chiefly 
concerned. 

In the false List of Syncellus, known as the pseudo-Sothis 
list, there are several epoch-reigns, taken from Manetho’s lost 
“Book of Sothis,” which certainly belong to this interesting 
period, namely, No. 3, “Spanios” (Sa-payni), with 36 years; 
No. 6 “Osiropis” (Hus-ir-hapi), with 23 years; and No. 14, 
“Chamois” (Cha-em-uas), with 12 years. This epoch-reign 
of 12 years thus assigned to “Chamois,” fills out the interval 
between the death of Mienephthah ( 1476 B.C.) and the epoch 
of Mesori (1464 B. C.), while the 14 years of “Miamous”’ (a 
corruption of Manetho’s ‘‘Amen-mosis” or Amen-mes) repre- 
sent his reign after the epoch. 

Thus Chas-em-uas or “Chamois,” serves to astronomic- 
ally mark the date of the my stical birth of Sa- Osiris, who was 
known as “Harpokrates,” that is, Har-pa-chrad (“Horus, the 
Babe’’). 

Mesori is simply Mes-har-1, from Mes-har (“Birth of 
Horus’’), and the epoch of Mes-har-i i, as I have demonstrated 
in said History, was automatically fixed each 1460 years by 
the “heliacal rising of Sirius” on the first day of Mesori of the 
vague year. 

The preceding epoch of Mesori 2924 B. C. is mentioned 
by an eminent authority. In the so-called “List of Eratos- 
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thenes’’, the reader will find the following epoch-reign: No. 
26, Sempsus Harpokrates, with 18 years, which fills out the 
interval between the beginning of the Eighth Dynasty (2942 
B. C.) and this epoch 2924 B. C.). “Sempsu” is the Egyptian 
semsu “eldest,” “highest,” also used for “first-born,” for Ho- 
rus, ‘the babe,” was the first-born son of Isis and Osiris. 

The “Rising of Sothis” on the first day of Mesori, 2924 
B. C., occurred about 3 days after the summer solstice, but in 
1464 B. C. it occurred fully 14 days after the summer solstice. 
| mention this fact, because the birth of Horus Se-Osiris took 
place about 6 months later at the winter solstice. There were 
‘good and sufficient reasons for fixing the birth of Horus at 
the winter solstice, for the astronomical phenomena connected 
therewith served as figures or symbols of the mystical events 
associated with the ancient Egyptian doctrine of “Life,” that 
s, “natural life with God for time and eternity.” 

After the “murder of Osiris,” Horus arose in a two-fold 
character: first, as the “avenger of his father’; second, as the 
“neace-loving saviour of mankind.” 

As “saviour” he was called ‘“‘Iu-soas,” and his shrine as 
such was located to “the north of Heliopolis” (mehti On’’). 
Is it not significant, that, in the legend cited by Mr. Boscawen, 
the mother of Se-Osiris is called Mehti-en-usech-et? This 
name was actually borne by an Egyptian princess, the mother 
of the Ethiopian Ur-oa Nimrod, and I have given it in its un- 
abridged form, as it appears in Lepsius’ “Book of Kings,” 
No. 573. 

In the Pyramids of Phiops I, Menthusuphis | and Phiops 
[1, a most important text mentioning this “Lu-soas, mehti On,” 
can be seen inscribed on the walls of the inner chambers. In 
this text, the deceased Pharaoh is substituted for Horus, and 
described as “sa Choperer mest em hotep-et char Smu Iu-soas, 
mehti On, per-et em up-et Seb,” etc., which Miaspero tenta- 
tively renders as follows: ‘Le fils du Scarabeée, qui est né de 
Hotpit, sous le poil d’ Iousas la septentrionale, issue du front 
de Sib” (Pyramid Texts, pp. 208 and 209, compare pp. 309 
and 442.) 

Bearing in mind what precedes these words respecting 
Nofer-et (‘‘Perfect One’), “the daughter of the great God,” 
and ‘‘messenger from heaven to earth,” and the mystical na- 
ture of the text, guided by the determinatives affixed to the 
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words to explain their meaning, I venture to translate the 
above somewhat differently. Hotep-et in this connection stands 
for “offering,” and Smu, for “sacrificial lamb.” In fact, in 
two of the copies Smu actually has the lamb as its determin- 
ative. 

Now what is Smu but “Smy,” one of the distinctive titles 
of Typhon? Plutarch tells us that ““T'yphon was called Seth, 
Bebon and Smy” (Isis and Osiris, ch. 62). Seth, Set or Sutech 
was the “lord god” of the serpent-worshipping Hamites, who 
conquered Egypt in the year 2348 B. C. They were addicted 
from time immemorial to the abominable practice of human 
sacrifice, and they introduced it in Egypt, and maintained it 
there for 511 years, until they were driven out by Aahmes, 
who promptly abolished it. The unfortunate victim was 
marked with a red-hot seal, upon which was the representation 
of a kneeling man bound to a stake, with his hands tied behind 
his back and the knife at his breast. Over this kneeling victim 
was written, in plain hieroglyphs, the word “Smu” (Wilkin- 
son, V.352). 

Thus there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the word 
Smu thus applied to this lamb. Pharaoh is identified with 
Horus, the son of the “Creator,” who was born in “Hotepet,” 
as the “sacrificial lamb Ju-soas,” whose temple, or shrine, was 
located to the north of Heliopolis, and who “issued,” or went 
forth, from the “forehead of Seb” (the Earth). ‘This night 
he cuts (breaks) the bread. This day he baptizes the heads of 
the Satiu” (Beduin). 

The name iu-soas appears contemporaneously in the 
Hebrew Joshua, meaning “Saviour,” and it cannot be a mere 
coincidence, that, at this identical epoch, 1464 B. C., Moses 
conferred upon the “son of Nun,” the hero of the Israelites, 
this most suggestive title lu-soas. This was 27 years after the 
Exodus and 12 years after the death of Menepthah. 

Coming down to the time of the Christian era, we find 
that Sothis rose “heliacally” on the first day of Mesori, about 
25 days after the summer solstice, in the year + B. C., and it 
was at the winter solstice of this same year, thus marked by 
the heliacal rising of the most brilliant of the fixed stars, that 
the Egyptians were expecting the birth of Horus, the son of 
Osiris, to take place. He was to spring up from the “Perfect 
Root,” which is mentioned in the Horus-titles of the Pharaohs 
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from Ptolemy XI to the emperor Domitian. In fact, this 
epoch, which dates from the close of the year 4+ B. C. and the 
beginning of the year 3 B. C., that is, the middle of the quad- 
rennium 5-2 B. C., was celebrated as a great religious festival 
throughout Egypt. 

Again the “consuming flame,” which was supposed to 
proceed from the Ureus on the Diadem of Lower Egypt was 
called “Nasereth.” 

Is it strange, therefore, that the Egyptians, according to 
Boscawen, revived their old legends, and attempted to connect 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, which, according to the most 
reliable tradition, also occurred at this identical epoch, with 
the mystical birth of Horus, the son of Osiris? 

The emperor Augustus was vain enough to believe that 
the incarnation of Horus had actually taken place in his own 
person as Cesar and Pharaoh at this pre-determined date, at 
least, he claimed to be son of God from and after this epoch. 

Before we can understand the ancient Egyptian doctrine, 
however, we must seek to get a correct conception of what was 
really meant by such symbols, or personifications, as Osiris, 
Isis, Typhon, Horus, etc., but the limited space available in 
this periodical makes it impossible for me to attempt it here. 











SELF-ASSERTION 
By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE 


HE asserting of one’s self is by no means a matter of 
uniform manifestation. Correct thinking does not 
come with our natures; therefore, we, for the time 
being, make our own truth and error. Hence the 

aspects of ourselves are so contradictory. The usurping self 
is the product of many factors. These factors are common to 
all humans in varying degrees. Instinct, impulse, intellection 
and intuition innately take active, interblending parts in our 
decisions; but ignorance, overshadowing all, causes our views 
of matters to be as diverse as are the reflections of the same 
cloud in our atmospheric sky. 

Instinct and intuition represent knowledge without rea- 
soning. Impulse results in actions which come from desires, 
fears, loves and hates. Intelligence is the result of the mind 
acting through the brain. In early life, the assertings of our- 
selves are mainly due to impulse tempered more or less by the 
instinct which dominates for self-preservation. In maturer 
years, reasoning becomes more and more: but our educated, 
pampered desires holding sway make wilfulness responsible 
for many of our acts. 

The true human is a soul; but a soul encased in a body 
with its cellular appetites, and enmeshed in tendencies that 
distract, hinder and becloud its efforts for free manifestations. 
As near as we can come to it, and speaking in general terms, 
the soul is the thinker; is that which wills; is the knower in 
each one of us. It is the free soul which ought to assert itself 
in affairs of this world, in our contact with each other, in our 
aims, and in our makings for progress. ‘This soul acts through 
the human mind, which has for its familiars our physical 
senses, our brain powers, and those subtle memories which 
we recognize but cannot explain. 

The human soul has the power for progress to a plane 
where its efforts, through volition, thoughts and acts, may so 
advance itself that the good of its own individuality will make 
for the good of the race, and for the good of humanity as a 
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whole. It also has the power for degradation; thus retarding 
its own advance, and being negative for the advance of others. 

Since the functioning of man is so complex in his make- 
up, it follows he plays many widely diverse parts. He is 
swayed by body appetites, by emotions, by rational and irra- 
tional thinkings. What is called his self-asserting self is very 
often a reflection of environments, the outcome of the rulings 
of customs, or is an echo of traditions. One’s real self does not 
so often come to the fore; man really functions on the plane of 
relativity: consequently, his understanding is the result of a 
limited mind; of an intellect that uses but a part of the 
necessary data, thus evolving distorted truths. 

Contact with humanity is largely responsible for the ways 
in Which man asserts himself. The latent possibilities within 
us respond quickly and powerfully when brought in contact 
with the impulses and thoughts of other selves. The influenc- 
ing of these other selves is something which has always been 
sensibly known, but which has not so often been reckoned with 
as a stable fact. Our latent energies are so balanced, so poised, 
that an unspoken thought, a word, a look, an act, will project 
them into activity. Thus acts are precipitated which are ef- 
fectual ere they are realized by the actor. Our latent energies 
far exceed our active energies. 

Mankind is still quite mechanical, quite automatic in its 
acts. We respond to various forms of excitations and do not 
seem to be free agents. It is our duty to become intelligent 
and rightly discriminating; to be dispassioned, unbiased and 
equal-minded in our attitudes towards all matters. The con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, of cause and effect, of whys 
and wherefores, establishes responsibility; this recognized re- 
sponsibility renders us free agents. To establish our identity 
as self conscious, intelligent, harmoniously obedient parts of 
the whole, is our Path through life. 

The establishing of our individuality is not such an inde- 
pendent affair as it at first seems to be. We are parts of the 
whole of humanity. Were we as consciously cognizant of this 
whole as we are approximately of our individual selves, our 
course of actions would be quite foreign to what we now rep- 
resent. 

We all come into the world with a certain amount of 
energy. This energy counts for very much in the assertings 
of ourselves. It is a very telling part in each of us, and stamps 
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our individuality as the world knows us. This force to do isa 
power in our possession. Great sinners have become greater 
Saints; but we cannot understand things human save by the 
way of a realizing knowledge of the legitimate, fraternal out- 
lets of this pent-up force. The ideal superman of today will 
appear when man so learns to adjust himself in his bearings 
to the sum total of human life, that the stock which now 
breeds criminals will give place to fraternal, goodwill men 
and women. 

The assertive self should always be felt, known and rec- 
ognized, to place us among our kind; not necessarily the noisy, 
self-advertising self, but rather the quiet, forceful self that 
counts for so very much. Each of us is a part of an harmo- 
nious Whole, despite its varieties. We can call that Whole, 
Consciousness, Ideation, Will, Universal Over-Soul, or by 
any other of the current appellations of that Great Unknown, 
which is only cognized through its works. The true self is 
not a separate entity, but an entity possessing qualities which 
are veritable parts of the Great Soul. As this Great Soul 
asserts itself through law and action, so must we do also. 

Broadly speaking, we are body, soul and spirit. We are 
congeries of appetites and passions; of attractions and aver- 
sions; of thoughts and actions; of haunting memories and of 
inexplicable yearnings; but over all is the basic fact, “I am I.” 
This consciousness of our identity must be the keynote in our 
sphere of actions, in our responsibilities, in our aims and in 
our strivings to do. We must determine whether we use our 
bodies, or whether they use us. 

There is a great difference between really living, or - 
merely existing. Being intelligently alive embodies a respon- 
sibility to our conscience. Our conscience is the link that binds 
us to that Higher Self we sense so dimly. 

Asserting ourselves means work, and work squarely done. 
Our work, as moral factors in humanity, is to call out the best 
from others, as well as to bring out the best in ourselves. 
When we can be as forceful and as impersonal as is our sun, 
when he brings out the true colors in our flowers, we shall 
then be filling our rightful niche in the economy of living. 
By being more “for good” than “against evil” we convert com- 
plexities of conduct to straightforwardness, which is a far 
more beneficent modus operandi. Often our very disobedi- 
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ences exhibit strength and possibilities for good; as is well 
shown in the biblical story when the son says to his father 
“T will not go,” and afterward, “I go, Sir.” 

Our ignorance is not necessarily innocence; neither is 
good by innocence necessarily forceful. Good acts, from a 
knowledge of both the good and the evil, are far more potent 
than are such that spring from either ignorance or innocence 
alone. 

In the asserting of ourselves the good of the individual 
ought never to be separated from the good of those with whom 
we deal. In order to accomplish this we must persistently 
obtain knowledge and intelligence; and then live and be that 
for good which these accretions reinforce. In all our acts 
we must do our duty, countenancing no shirkings. Duty is to 
do the right thing when confronted by a choice of actions. 
If in these matters we fail and fall, the harm done is not so 
much in falling, as it is in not getting up again. Our duty 
is to use experience by learning to avoid wrong, and to estab- 
lish the right as an integral part of ourselves. 

To build character for ourselves is our life work. When 
such building has for its tools, pure thoughts, clear sight, in- 
telligent knowledge, tolerance, kindness, goodwill, truth tell- 
ing words,—such character building creates and maintains 
an assertive power which radiates and makes for good, as does 
the beacon light that illumines for all. 








THE BEAUTIFUL, THE AESTHETE AND 
SCHILLER 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 


F I were to tell what you and I seek or ought to seek, 

I would say, “Something not ourselves,” and yet, at the 

same time, ‘Something most thoroughly ourselves.” 

By that paradoxical saying I would indicate that you 
and I sought an ideal which was beyond us and yet most 
thoroughly in ourselves. Theosophs and mystics call that 
ideal the Highest Self, union with God, and by many similar 
names. For the present I will unite the two tendencies of 
search by another term. I will call it the Human. The 
Human is both ourselves and not ourselves. 

We define ourselves most readily as being “human,” 
especially when our actions are examined and when we com- 
pare ourselves to animals and nature at large. On the other 
hand, we must as readily admit that we are far from the 
ideally human when we earnestly and profoundly compare 
ourselves to that which we call Spirit. The comparison will 
bring out the fact that we are far from our ideal, and show 
that the human ideal is not realized by us. 

The Human, as ourselves and as not ourselves, reaches as 
far back as thought can carry us, and as far forward as thought 
can carry us. When we examine the conception, it appears 
to be infinite; it appears also to run parallel with our con- 
ception of nature; the two seem never to meet and it does not 
seem that they ever could meet. ‘This is, however, a moot 
question: whether ultimately the Human is Nature, or 
whether Nature is the Human. I shall not argue the ques- 
tion. For the present I shall call the Human the superior, 
and say that Nature is at heart human. Nature meets the 
Human on every point, though I admit Nature must first be 
conquered before the human element appears. 

We all seek that plane on which we can live without 
being preyed upon by incidentals; where we may overcome 
karma and attain freedom; where all contradictory and nat- 
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ural forces are inoperative; where neither happiness nor’ 
unhappiness count. A plane on which we can be ourselves: 
be human. We are instructed to seek that plane by means 
of the Good. To be truly human we must be good, we are 
told. We are also instructed in Truth, and Truth is said to 
be the way to the Human. 

I do not dispute the two methods. I wish to point to a 
third method: the method of beauty; and I will claim for it 
that it has advantages not offered by the Good or the True. 
When I speak of beauty, I am not specially referring to beauty 
in art or beauty as artists speak about it. As we shall see, 
beauty is far above and beyond art; at the same time there 
can be no art without beauty. True art is beautiful, yet ever 
pointing beyond itself to beauty. There is also the special 
mystic way on which one may travel into the sublime plane 
of Divinity. But few are willing or ready to make them- 
selves saints. Of that path | shall now speak. 

The path of beauty is open to all and requires no other 
sacrifice than that prescribed by beauty itself. 

Beauty opens the door to the plane for those who can 
not get in on it by “the good” or “the true” or any other way. 
Beauty has power to neutralize the praying forces and give 
an understanding that far surpasses all conceptions and imag- 
inings. Beauty can still all longings for happiness and fears for 
unhappiness, by keeping us above both. Beauty has power 
over all natural forces. It is so the cosmic and normal order. 
Mark, I say cosmic and normal, and want thereby to make a 
distinction between two special theosophic methods. One 
seeks the impersonal, the natural order; the other the per- 
sonal, the human order. ‘They are both theosophic, but one 
is more philosophic and scientific; the other is more religious 
and mystic. I will pay due attention to both. 

What beauty is in itself | cannot say. Beauty is an ulti- 
mate element in the universe, and can not therefore be an- 
alyzed. But while we can not define beauty, nevertheless 
we know it as a radiant mystery: it is both known and un- 
known; it is secret and it is open. 

It will appear, then, that beauty is the same as Order, 
Plan, or Logos, Reason of the World. 

That which I have written in other articles on “The 
Logos,” and printed in THE WORD, applies to beauty. Both 
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terms define the plastic, moulding, ordering, metric or rhyth- 
mic power of the universe. Beauty is prodigal; it is diffused 
everywhere in the organic and the inorganic world, and holds 
sway everywhere. It is disclosed in all the movements of the 
universe, in atoms as in planetary systems. It is that spirit 
which shines through and eradiates and transfigures material 
substances; it is that eternal spirit which leaps from one or- 
ganic form to another, the moment the first decays and per- 
ishes. It can change and adapt itself from form to form. It 
is as the poet sang: 
A light in sound; a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere. 

As a very real presence beauty may be experienced when we 
are alone in one of the intense solitudes of nature, as in 
deserts or mountain regions. Such intense solitudes in na- 
ture are great reservoirs of forces, sometimes dreadful and 
creating panic; at other times full of beauties, real forms, real 
souls, not merely specters or imaginative reflexes of our own 
minds, but nature-souls, so different from our common 
psychic perceptions, that most people can not even believe 
they exist. They exist nevertheless, and they are those who 
clothe rocks and waters with beauty. Human eyes can not 
see them, but half concealed and half revealed they appear to 
the soul. 

Those who have been favorites of nature, and granted 
the revelation of these beauty-forms, arrive at that glorious 
state in Theosophy, in which they can feel kinship with all 
creation, however, unlike we are to these nature-forms. To 
be sure, they are impersonal, yet we meet them on a human 
plane, which proves that that which most people mean by 
the human is something too limited to comprehend or inclose 
the plane of these nature-forms. ‘The majority of people 
must re-define the Human to themselves. 

What is nature? I do not know, but I perceive nature 
as love, joy and beauty; that is, I attribute human qualities 
to nature. ‘These three are inseparable. ‘They cannot be 
parted and be made the single sources of the World-All. 
Love is the maker, Joy the manifestation, Beauty the binding 
or at-one-ing element. Soin Nature. So in Man. 

You may call Love, the Good; and Joy, the Truth. Both 
are single in themselves; they can stand alone. In history 
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they do stand singly. Upon the good is built all morality; 
upon truth is built all philosophy and science. But the beau- 
tiful is never found single; beauty never stands alone. Beauty 
is always two; that is, the sum total of the good and the true. 
It is always a uniter, a restorer, an at-one-er. So in Nature. 
So in Man. 

Should you wish to use theological terms, you may cor- 
rectly say that beauty is the Son, the connecting hypostasis 
between Father and Spirit. Equally correct would it be to 
say that beauty is the Spirit, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son. Instead of the three theological fundamentals we 
may speak of the theosophic seven. No matter. Beauty is 
then the fourth, or the Square. The more we study the cos- 
mos, the more we shall understand that the word cosmos means 
beauty. The word cosmos is Greek for “an orderly system,” 
and order is a special attribute of beauty. The opposite of 
cosmos is chaos, and that means disorder, lawlessness, and is 
never beautiful. 

Tradition attributes to Pythagoras the invention and 
application of the word cosmos; the name Pythagoras is itself 
sufficient commentary on the word, and leads us directly into 
theosophy. All theosophs are familiar with the term and idea 
back of cosmos, which is, the immanence of the Divine. Try 
in contemplation to substitute beauty for immanence and you 
shall be pleasantly surprised at the result. You shall find 
that beauty as a feeling, is an exact equivalent to immanence 
asa conception. They two are coordinates. 

[ have alluded to the Greeks and their aptitude for 
beauty. [t was Greece that conceived the idea of a demiurgos, 
or divine artists who created the world. To Socrates and 
Plato he was an architect, one who builds worlds. The term 
demiurgos is often heard in theosophic discourse. Let those 
who have not read what Plato says in the Timaeus make haste 
and there see it stated, that the world is the most beautiful 
of all generated things, and why it is so. And when you have 
finished Plato, you may read Gnosticism, which is still richer 
in treasures describing the divine architect and the realms of 
beauty formed by him. ‘Timaecus and Gnosticism are theo- 
sophic gospels of beauty. Not the beauty artists speak of, 
when they mean technique; nay, beauty is that intense life 
which endeavors to mould you and me into its own likeness, 
which is immortal and rich in light. 
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Why study and admire the truth and goodness in the 
world and overlook the beauty of the world itself? It is a 
mistake to ignore form. It is by means of form that we live 
in the world and know it and use it. It comes to us in our 
senses. Our senses are forms of the world—not low or de- 
graded, as some mistakenly claim. Do not listen to these 
ignorant teachers; they are out of order. Why is there so 
much beauty in creationr The answer is simple: the Divine 
is present in the world as beauty, and we may realize that 
Presence very easily through ana by that which we call law. 
Beauty means law. 

It is very well to retire to silence and solitude and on the 
introspective way to search for the Divine, and possibly find 
it. But too many limit themselves to that method. Go out 
into the Open also. Get up on a cliff and watch the waves and 
learn the art of seeing them theosophically. If there be any 
wind moving you will see, if you really care to see it, many 
different systems of waves as they pass over one another, each 
pursuing its own path. They admirably picture and corre- 
sponds to the waves of humanity which sweep through the 
various rounds, in races and subraces, always leaving some- 
thing behind, the sea or the eternal body of Man: the Human! 

The trains of waves also leave their lmpressions on the 
sand at the shore. You have seen their sculptures on the sand; 
the arches formed by the waves are sublime images of the 
immeasurable power that made them and their marvellous 
order and law. They resemble the waves of tradition from 
antiquity. ‘Traditional lore is just such marks made in the 
sand of history, and as uncertain and easily washed away by 
the rising sea of new thoughts and lives and waves of hu- 
manity. But while the outer marks of tradition are easily 
disturbed, and we know how fragmentary tradition is, the 
substance and the power of tradition remains. They are the 
everlasting wisdom of God, Theosophy. 

When you get into the Open, go into the woods; stoop 
and look at the humble but perfect grace of a fern leaf, the 
marvel of forest bottoms. You can not construct the curve 
of the fern with a pair of compasses. It is too elastic, too 
organic. 

This summer I visited friends and often went into the 
woods in the morning, before breakfast. One morning I dis- 
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covered the meaning of the biblical phrase, “dew of the 
morning.” I made that discovery by means of a part of Deut. 
XXXI1.2, which reads: 

‘My speech shall distill as the dew.” 

Dew is rarely upon the trees; it comes mainly upon the 
low things upon the soil, only too often overlooked or evert 
despised and considered not beautiful. Many would prefer a 
naked forest bottom, would cut down all the small growth on 
the sloping hills and around the edges of the dells and crev- 
ices flowing with water. The phrase of Deut. is scientifically 
correct. The dew does distil from the soil; it rises from it 
and gives that vital color to the small ferns, the grasses and 
curvi-formed things which make them so eloquent to one 
who has learned to love these things of the minor, or, in a 
sense, the hidden world, for these things are hidden by the 
forest as the body is by clothes. I love to lie down on the 
forest bottom, and | know from experience that “my speech 
distills as the dew.” I can see as at no other time, and I grow 
eloquent. Lo be sure, the world knows nothing about my 
speech; but | do, and my good genius who is always present on 
such occasions hears my enthusiasm, and the occasion is one of 
uplift. It is a worship of the Great Miother. Learn from Fra 
Angelica, the mystic and the artist, how God comes in the 
low things, those despised. Kiss them and thank these small 
things for being a guru or leader to royal mysteries and a 
genuine theosophy. ‘The holy life of a nature-saint is as 
exalted and immortal as the holy life of a temple-saint. 

Sight is an absolute spiritual phenomenon and a theo- 
soph may follow either nature or the temple mystery. Either 
will lead to sight. It is for the initiate to make sure that he 
follows the right road; his and nobody’s else. The same 
organic power that turns the fern also makes the spiral shells. 
That of the Nautilus is a logarithmic spiral ‘and, while 
geometry and arithmetic are written all over it, it has never- 
theless a vitality that no mathematical measure can account 
for. Take it into your hand and point it towards the sun and 
you shall see that the sun and the nautilus mean the same and 
do the same work in the world economy, and, were moulded 
by the same passionate longings. And by and by you may 
see how human both are. 

In all these lines, movements and sounds one oughi to 
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recognize the religious service offered the Divine in Nature’s 
temple, and one is not a theosoph who does not partake or 
becomes influenced by so much presence of the Divine. It isa 
communion service, a perpetual service. There is no need of 
a priest or go-between. The holy bread is offered on every 
leaf, and the precious blood flows in every stream. Translate 
your theosophic terms from scientific and philosophic form 
into aesthetic forms and you shall see how your theosophy re- 
news itself and in that rejuvenescence you renew yourself. 
Try your terms into poetry. You speak of degrees, cycles, 
rounds, try to hear them as lyric song or emotional states; or 
try to see them as stately epics, either narrative or descriptive; 
or let the degrees act dramatically and pass before your vision 
in evolutionary order. In dramatic form the cycles will read- 
ily show you in an ensemble the struggles, toils and strivings 
of mankind. In one moment you will see history as tragedy; 
in the next as comedy, but in both cases as poetry or rhythmic 
beauty. 

[In proportion as you use language musically to express 
the influx you receive during your studies and meditations, you 
shall get more theosophy. I venture to assert that all Na- 
ture’s forms are moulded on the same basis of the rhythm 
that prevails in poetry and music and the human heart. 
Translate your customary theosophic terms into architectural 
forms, and you shall discover the art-form of your soul life, 
and see how the soul builds its own temple and of natural 
qualities, which are magically transformed into real condi- 
tions of consciousness; and, how the roof of the temple rises 
out of consciousness and into spiritual beauty. Or do the 
same thing after the method of sculpture and your theosophy 
will carve you an image of will, strong in definite lines, and 
full of moral expression. The theosophy that springs from 
such a procedure will fill you with mystery and inspiration 
and lift you into the universally Human. 

The theatre was to the wise Greek the most potent of all 
opportunities for teaching morality and manners. Why 
should it not be the same for theosophyr The world has 
aptly been called a stage on which the spirit of beauty acts 
the drama of life. Take the beast of indolence and brutality 
and let it see Beauty dance, and it shall happen as it does in 
the fable, that the Beast throws off the mask and comes forth 
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as a glorious prince. I repeat it, the world is aptly called a 
stage. “And I want to add, a singing stage, a musical stage; 
it is a cosmic melody of love, beauty and joy. And melody 
is creative; it creates fire-energy and if you catch that mel- 
ody, you yourself shall be a note in the great symphony that 
throbs through the world’s heart. In that note lies immortal 
life; it is an enchantress of the passions to purify them and 
transmute them into spiritual fire. Try to dance to that mel- 
ody, and you shall discover that life owns no better discipline. 
It makes character; it reveals life and love. It is thoroughly 
human, which means something unique. But where is the 
one who thinks he is a student of theosophy, who can remain 
indifferent to light and all its colors? Who has not guessed 
at a relationship between passion and electricity, or heard 
the universal Logos-voice in the cricket’s chirping, or the 
bird’s note, or buzzing of bees, or the awful roar of the lion, 
the melancholy bleating of the lamb? 

The other day, as I crossed the Hudson, my eyes looked 
upon the marvelous brilliancy of the afternoon light on the 
rocks and trees of the Palisades, and I was lifted by beauty. 
I got more than beauty. The formation of the rocks and the 
bushy growth upon the tallus revealed to me a significant con- 
figuration which at once filled me with a spiritual and ex- 
alted joy that remained with me all the day. Then I saw a 
family likeness between the Divine and Nature, Theosophy. 

My experience as a personal factor was joy and’ exalta- 
tion. But here is an experience of Wordsworth’s which gave 
fear. Wordsworth tells of rowing at night alone on Ethwite 
lake: 

I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And as I rose upon the stroke my boat 

Went heaving through the water like a swan; 

When, from behind that craggy steep, till then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct 

Upreared its head. I struck and struck again; 

And, growing still in stature, the grim shape 

Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own, 

And measured motion like a living thing, 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 
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And through the silent water stole my way 

Back to the covert of the willow-tree; 

There in her mooring-place I left my bark, 

And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 

And serious mood. But after I had seen 

That spectacle, for many days my brain 

Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 

Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 

There hung a darkneses—call it solitude, 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 

Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 

Of sea, or sky, no colors of green fields; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 

Like living men, moved slowly thro’ the mind 

By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 

That which Wordsworth saw was a Nature-power, but 
to use his own words from another poem: 

c= = * a power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason, 
and therefore not evil, but only dreadful, demonic. Words- 
worth evidently lost the theosophy of the experience. He was 
frightened away and did not commune. 

As I have often said, go out into the Open, to the winds 
and tempests, the rock and the sea, to the things of the air 
and the desert, and allow your wild impulses and tendencies 
to be nourished. You are in no danger. If you seek beauty, 
your passions must needs link themselves to noble sentiments. 

All “the unassuming things hold silent station in this 
beauteous world.” While I say that and always see Nature’s 
beauty in human forms, I do not say that you, like the Greeks, 
shall meet forms with limbs, feet, feathers, joints and hair; 
nay, my theosophy sees the Eternal Soul clothed with purer 
robes than those of flesh and blood. And it is that beauty 
which theosophs ought to cultivate. 

It is not only in the Open, that the Beautiful can be com- 
muned with, but some art has the redeeming power, and the 
power to place us in communion with that highest power, 
we seek: the Universally Human, the Divine. 

Of numerous illustrations, I will choose one by Paul de 
Saint Victor, from among his essays “Hommes et Dieux.” 
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He describes how he stood alone before the Venus of Melos, 
in the Louvre, and how the alcove was illuminated by the 
glory of that wonderful sculpture. As he stood there in a 
reverential mood and nobody and nothing foreign disturbed 
the sublime moment, he knelt down and worshipped that 
glorious representation of woman; and he whispers us in 
the ear with becoming awe, that in that moment he felt 
the demonic power of woman, the deisideimonia. Her atti- 
tude was fierce, almost threatening. Her exalted beauty of 
face overwhelmed and humbled him. What Wordsworth 
saw on the lake, Paul de Saint Victor saw in the alcove in: 
the Louvre. The one felt the human-divine force in nature. 
The other felt the human-divine force in art. Wordsworth 
did not feel the beauty there was in the giant spectacle. Paul 
de Saint Victor got more theosophy out of his experience than 
Wordsworth. Why should not theosophs seek a similar op- 
portunity like that of Paul de Saint Victor? By a similar 
experience they may pass into beauty and the immeasurable. 
Another art object may for them have the same effect. 

This leads me to connect art with the beautiful; that is, 
art of a peculiar kind, art of power, art which is magic, such 
as it was often found in the ancient temples. The art treasures 
which had the magic powers and which we find in the ancient 
temples, such as those of Egypt, were created by the use of the 
material presented by nature, in such a fashion that the ideal 
truth embodied was accepted as the actual. There was prac- 
ticed no delusion. No, if we are sincere, you and I may, 
while we remain mere frail human beings, present the ideal 
truth so livingly that our presentation becomes the actual 
truth. So with ancient temple art. That explains the power 
in amulets, stones. Try to find that art, and your theosophy 
will be of some use to you. 

Art has been called ‘an instructor of the nations.” The 
name is quite correct. Art is, however, not a schoolmaster 
who directly enforces the lessons. It is indirect in its work, 
but not less instructive. It purifies the feelings; it develops 
the sense of form and order; it accustoms the heart to vibrate 
thythmically; in lyric song it lifts us above all the limited; by 
picturesque manners it illustrates and proclaims practical 
wisdom in a way no moralist can do with so much effect. 

These qualities are the ones a theosoph who seeks life, 
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vested in those ancient art treasures found in the temples. 

To develop the universal human, to become partakers of 
an all-sided humanity, it is necessary that we cultivate art. 
Art is a wonderful educator and is able to exalt us above the 
visible and actual condition of life. In addition, art has the 
power of charm, which science has not; and can address her- 
self to a wider circle than science, which is, after all, for the 
few. ‘The weakness of art lies in its appearance in the phe- 
nomenal world and its dependence upon it. It is so easily mis- 
taken for a mere phenomenon, just as the majority of people 
look upon a stone by the wayside. ‘The strength of art lies in 
its connection with the beautiful, and in being an image, 
which contains the essence of the phenomenal world and the 
anticipation of the world io come. 

Art brings us before the truth. It was an art object, 
Praxiteles’ Venus, which brought Paul de Saint Victor before 
the truth, the demonic woman! Just as that statue of Praxi- 
teles drew Paul de Saint Victor out of himself and down on 
his knees before it, so does all genuine art. That is its magic 
power. It is that power which lies hidden in temple art. 

In contradistinction to science, which is a child of toil, 
art must be considered a gift, a special gift fallen into the lap 
of a few. But, while only a few can make art, art itself is a 
general human characteristics. It has followed mankind 
through its whole historical development; different manifes- 
tations, but always concerned with the ideal of humanity. In 
its different manifestations, art-is an excellent index to the 
life of the people among which it has lived. Shakespeare is 
a good index to the English nation, as he is a poet for all 
ages. Calderon is an index to Spanish temper, and its view 
of life. Egyptian monumental art is an open book in which 
you can see its mysteries, and they have been read. If you 
think you were an Egyptian in a former incarnation you must 
read your theosophy in Egyptian art, and nowhere else. It 
will reveal the universal beauty. Your art ideas are an index 
to you. 

(To be continued.) 





wishes to be influenced by, and they can give us all that power. 
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THE COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE 


HAKAMAH.' (WISDOM) Domus. (THE HOUSE.) 
GNOSIS. (KNOWLEDGE. ) 


BASES OF THE DOCTRINE—TIHE Two PRINCIPLES—THE 
ACTIVE AND THE PASSIVE 


of the truth. 
Therefore the sages of all times have trembled 
before this absolute and terrible word. They dread 
to arrogate the first privilege of the Divinity by attributing 
knowledge to themselves, and they are contented instead of 
the verb fo know, with that which expresses learning; and 
instead of the word knowledge, they have adopted that of 
gnosis, which expresses solely the idea of knowledge by 
intuition. : 
What does man really know? Nothing. Nevertheless, 
he is not allowed to be ignorant of anything. He knows 
nothing, and he is called upon to know everything. 
Now knowing supposes the binary condition. An object 
known is indispensible to the being that knows. The binary 
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K NOWLEDGE is the absolute and complete possesion 


‘Hebrew, 02M, chachama, wisdom; personified as Wisdom in the Bible, 
and as Achamath by the Gnostics. —A. W. 
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is the generator of society and law. It is also the number of 
the gnosis. The binary is the unit increasing itself by itself, 
in order to create; therefore, the sacred symbols make Eve 
come out of the very breast of Adam. Adam is the human 
tetragram which is summed up in the mysterious jod, the 
kabalistic image of the phallus*. Add to this jod the ternary 
name of Eve iF), and you form the name of Jehova, 
the divine tetragram, which is the kabalistic and magic word 
par-excellence: 


mom nme 
syjsd 


that the high priest in the temple pronounced in the temple 
pronounced Jodcheva’*, (1. e. I-Hava). 

Thus the unit complete in the fecundity of the ternary, 
forms with it the quaternary, which is the key of all num- 
bers, of all motions, and of all forms. The square in turning 
upon itself produces the circle equal to itself. The circular 
movement of four equal angles turning around the same 
point is the quadrature of the circle. 

“That which is above equals that which is below,” said 
Hermes. Behold the binary serving as a measure to the unit, 
and the relation of equality between the height and the depth. 
This is what constitutes with them the ternary. 

The creative principle is the ideal phallus, and the prin- 
ciple created is the formal kteis.” 

The insertion of the vertical phallus in the horizontal 
kteis forms the stauros (cross) of the Gnostics, or the philo- 
sophical cross of the Masons. Thus the crossing of the two 
produces four, which in moving itself determines the circle 
with all its degrees. 

S (Aleph) istheman; 3 (Beth) is the woman. The 
first is the principle, or origin; the second is the manifesting 
ideal (verbe). A is the active; B is the passive. The unit is 
Boaz; and the binary is Jachin®. In the tri-grammes of Zohi 
the unit is the yang, and the binary is the yin. 

“Hebrew, yo tzala, a side, a rib—A. W. 

‘Greek yadX\os a symbol or object of reverence, applied to the male organs. 


Kines III, XV, 13, also Herodotus ii, 48.—A. W. 
‘The Samaritans pronounced it Iabe or Yova.—A. W. 













































































‘Greek, KTELS, a comb; a hand with fingers extended; a euphimism the 
female organism.—A. W. 
"Kings I or III, vii, 21. Jachin 75° , is said to denote an orrery or 





universe: Poaz, an erect pillar, or phallos—A. W. 
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RITUAL OF MAGIC 
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Yang Yin 


Boaz and Jachin are the names of the two symbolic col- 
umns which were in front of the principal door of the kabal- 
istic “temple of Solomon.’” 


These two columns explain in the Kabala all the myste- 
ries of antagonism, whether national, political or religious, 
and they explain the generative struggle of man and woman; 
for, according to the law of nature, the woman ought to 
resist the man, and he should charm or subdue her. The 
active principle seeks the passive; the plenum or pleroma is 
amorous of the void: the throat of the serpent attracts its tail 
and in turning upon itself it recedes from and pursues itself. 
Woman is the creation from man, and the universal creation 
is the woman or consort of the first principle. 

When the principal being made itself creator, it erected 
a jod or a phallus; and in order to make way for it in the 
plenum or pleroma of the uncreated light, it had to hollow 
out a ktets or shadowy space equal to the dimension deter- 
mined by the creative desire and attributed by it to the ideal 
jod of the radiant light. 

Such is the mysterious language of the kabalists in the 
Talmud, and in consequence of the ignorance and wicked- 
ness of the vulgar, it is impossible to explain or to simplify it 
more. Hence, what is creation?e It is the mansion of the 
creating idea (verbe). What is the kteis? It is the house of 
the phallus* What is the nature of the active principle? It is 
to give forth. What is that of the passive principle? It is to 
bring together and to fecundate. 

What is man? He is the initiator; the one who breaks 
the way, ploughs and propagates. What is woman? She is 
the producer who brings together again, waters and gathers 
the harvest. Man makes war and woman brings peace®; man 
destroys in order to create. Woman builds in order to pre- 
serve. Man is revolution; woman is conciliation. Man is the 
father of Cain; woman is the mother of Abel. 


‘The Zukht Suleiman, or Temple of Peace, was a favorite symbol in various 
oriental countries.—A. W. 
‘Thus anciently, Isis was called Athor, At-Hor or place of Horus; and 


pemaete or Istar was named Derketo, or Atargatis, the place or maternal abode of 
eta—A. W. 


‘Women ancientiv were the ambassadors to make or perpetuate peace—A. W. 
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What is Wisdom? It is the reconciliation and union of 
the two principles. It is the meekness of Abel directing the 
energy of Cain. It is man following the gentle inspirations of 
woman. It is sensuality overcome by legitimate marriage. It 
is revolutionary energy softened and tamed by the mildness 
of order and peace. It is pride yielding to love. It is science 
acknowledging the inspiration of faith. 

Then human science becomes wise because it is modest, 
and being taught by love or by universal charity it submits to 
the infallibility of universal reason. It can then take the 
name of gnosis because it at least perceives what it cannot 
boast of knowing perfectly. 

The Unity can only be manifested by the binary. Unity 
itself and the idea of unity already make two. The unit of 
the macrocosm reveals itself by the two opposing points of 
the two triangles. 

Human unity completes itself by means of the right and 
left. The primitive man is androgyne. All the organs of 
the human body are arranged in two, except the nose, the 
tongue, the navel, and the kabalistic jod. Divinity, one in 
its essence, has two essential conditions for fundamental bases 
of its existence: necessity and liberty. 

The laws of the Supreme Reason render divinity neces- 
sary and regulate liberty, which is necessarily reasonable and 
wise. In order to render light visible, God has only put the 
shade beneath. In order to manifest truth he has rendered 
doubt possible. The Shade is the repellor of light, and the 
possibility of error is necessary for the temporal manifestation 
of truth. If the buckler of Satan did not arrest the lance of 
Michael, the power of the angel would be infinite destruction 
directed from above downward. And if Michael’s foot did 
not detain Satan in his endeavor to ascend, Satan would 
attempt to dethrone God, or rather would lose himself in the 
abysses above. Hence, Satan is as necessary to Michael as the 
pedestal to the statue, and Michael is necessary to Satan as the 
check to the locomotive. In analogies and universal dynamics 
we only lean on that which resists. Thus the universe is bal- 
anced by two forces which keep it in equilibrium: the force 
which attracts and that which repels. These two forces exist 
in physics, philosophy and religion. In physics, they produce 
equilibrium; in philosophy, criticism; in religion, progressive 
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revelation. The ancients represented this mystery by the strug- 
gle of Eros and Anteros, by the combat of Jacob with the 
angel, by the equilibrium of the mountain of gold, which the 
gods on one side and the demons on the other held tied to- 
gether with the symbolical serpent of India. It is found also 
figured by the Caduceus of Hermes by the two cherubim of 
the ark, by the two sphinxes of the chariot of Osiris, by the two 
seraphs, the white and the black. Its scientific reality is dem- 
onstrated by the phenomena of polarity and by the universal 
law of sympathies and antipathies. 

The unintelligent disciples of Zoroaster have divided the 
binary without referring it to unity, thus separating the col- 
umns of the temple and wishing to make a fragmentary god. 
The binary in God only exists by the ternary. If you conceive 
the absolute as two, it is necessary immediately to conceive it 
as three, to ascertain again the unitary principle..”’ 

It is for that the material elements analogous to the di- 
vine, are conceived as four, explained as two, and finally only 
exist as three. 

Revelation is the binary. Every idea (verbe) is double 
and supposes two. 

Morality which results from revelation is founded on the 
antagonism which is the result of the binary. Spirit and form 
attract and repel each other like idea and symbol and like 
truth and fiction. The Supreme Reason renders dogma neces- 
sary in communicating itself to finite intelligences; and dogma 
in passing from the domain of ideas to that of forms is made 
a partaker of two worlds, and necessarily has two meanings 
which speak successively or at once, either to the spirit or 
the flesh. 

Therefore in the moral domain there are two forces? 
one which attempts and the other which represses or expiates. 
These two forces are figured in the allegories of Genesis by 
the typical personages of Cain and Abel. Abel overburdens 
Cain by his moral superiority. Cain to enfranchise himself 
immortalizes his brother by killing him, and becomes the vic- 
tim of his own crime. Cain would not allow Abel to live, and 


“The Suras and Asuras endeavored to obtain the Amrita or beverage of 
immortality by setting Mount Meru in the primeval ocean and twisting around it 
the Serpent-King Ananta, thus forming a churn of large size. The Suras held 
by the head and the Asuras by the tail—A. W. 

"The Chaldean Aphorisms imputed to Zoroaster, indicate a first or monas, 
who generated two; that the duas or binary sitteth by him while the ternary shines 
in all the cosmos.—A. W. 
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the blood of Abel no longer allows Cain to sleep. In the 
Gospels the type of Cain is replaced by that of the Prodigal 
Son, whose father pardons everything because he returned 
after much suffering. 

In God there is mercy and justice. He is just to the just 
and merciful to sinners. In the soul of the world, which is 
the universal agent, there is a current of love and a current of 
wrath. This ambient fluid which penetrates all things; this 
ray detached from the glory of the sun and fixed by the weight 
of the atmosphere, and by the force of the central attraction; 
this body of the Holy Spirit, which we call the universal 
agent, and which the ancients represented under the figure 
of a serpent biting his tail; this electro-magnetic ether; this 
vital and luminous caloric, is typified in ancient monuments 
by the girdle of Isis, which turns back and forward in a love- 
knot around the two poles, and by the serpent that bites his 
tail, emblem of prudence and of time. 

Motion and life consist in the extreme tension of the two 
forces. “God grant,” said the Master, “that you may be cold 
or hot.'* In fact, a great culprit is more alive than a craven, 
lukewarm man, and his return to virtue will be in proportion 
to the energy of his going astray. The woman who is to crush 
the head of the serpent is intelligence or the higher wisdom, 
which always surmounts the current of blind forces. It is, as 
the kabalists say, the virgin of the sea, whose wet feet the 
infernal dragon comes to lick with his tongues of fire, which 
are benumbed by voluptuousness. 

Such are the hieratic mysteries of the binary, but there 
is one of them, the last of all, which should not be revealed. 
The reason is found, according to Hermes Trismegistus, in 
the lack of intelligence among the vulgar, who would give to 
the necessities of science all the immortal bearing of a blind 
fatality. Healso says: “It is necessary to restrain the vulgar 
through fear of the unknown;” and Christ also said: ‘Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before swine lest these tread them under their feet and the 
dogs turn and rend you.”'*® The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil whose fruits give death, is the image of the hieratic 
secret of the binary . This secret, indeed, if divulged, will 
only be misunderstood, and then there will ordinarily be in- 





“Apocalypse, iii, 15—A. W. 
“Gospel according to Matthew, vu, 6—A. W. 
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terred therefrom the impious denying of free will, which is 
the moral principle of life. Hence it is in the essence of 
things that the revealing of the secret gives death, and yet the 
grand arcana of Magic is not in it; but the secret of the binary 
leads to that of the quaternary or rather proceeds therefrom, 
and is resolved by the ternary which contains the word of the 
enigma of the Sphinx, such as Oedipus should have found to 
save his life, expiate his involuntary crime and assure his 
kingdom. 

In the hieroglyphic Book of Hermes,’* also styled the 
Tablets of Thoth the binary is represented either by a chief 
priestess wearing the horns of Isis, the head veiled, an open 
book which she half conceals under her mantle; or by the 
sovereign woman, the Goddess of Heré of the Greeks, holding 
one hand raised toward heaven and the other turned toward 
earth, as though she formulated by this gesture, the unique 
and dualistic dogma, which is the basis of magic, and which 
begins the marvelous symbols of the emerald table of Hermes. 

In the Apocalypse of Saint John, two witnesses or martyrs 
are mentioned to whom prophetic tradition gives the names 
of Elijah and of Enoch, Elijah the man of faith, of zeal and 
of miracle; Enoch the same that the Egyptians called Her- 
mes, and whom the Pheenicians honored wtih the name of 
Kadmus, the author of the sacred alphabet, and of the uni- 
versal key to the initiations to the interior knowledge (verbe), 
the father of the Kabala; he who, as holy allegories say, did 
not die like other men, but was carried up to heaven in 
order to return at the end of time. They say the same thing, 
also of Saint John himself, who recovered the symbols of the 
Book of Enoch and explained them in his Apocalypse. This 
resurrection of Saint John and of Enoch thus, expected at the 
end of ages of ignorance, will be the renewal of their doctrine 
through the information communicated by the Kabalistic keys, 
which open the temple of the Unit, and of universal phil- 
osophy, too long concealed, and reserved only for the elect 
whom the world put to death. 

But we have said that the reproduction of the unity 
through the binary leads perforce to the conception and doc- 
trine of the ternary, and at length we reach this great number 
which is the plenitude and perfect Idea (verbe) of the unit. 





“See the game of Taro.—(Author.) 


(To be continued) 





DECEMBER 
By THE AUTHOR OF “EASTER IN NATURE.” 


ECEMBER is the year’s Sabbath of the fields. It is a 
day of rest and a day of retirement into self. For once 
—only for once—Mother Nature seems to stand still. 
That is to say, she works a little slower in some of the 
many chambers of her palace. In the excessively cold and hot 
rooms she does not vary her methods very much. But in her 
midregion, in the sphere where her pulse beats strongly, and 
where she observes a monthly variation, she has instituted a 
time for sabbath; a time for retirement unto reflection and 
excluded fruitfulness. By so doing, our kind hearted mother, 
always bent upon teaching us, shows us the primitive order of 
nature, the joyous idyllic life. To be sure, most of us do not 
thank her for the cold hands of hers which lead us, or for her 
frosty breath; but that is our fault, not hers. If we had not 
exhausted the elixir of life, that during the eleven months she 
filled our blood and nerves with, we would not feel cold. Her 
design of a sabbath is a wonderful gift, but like most of her 
other gifts, it is ignored or spurned. The sabbath is designed 
for the soil as well as for man. 

We need periodical rests. These periods are intended as 
turning points. Jehovah said to the Israelites: ‘The land is 
mine; ye are strangers and sojourners with me.” This Je- 
hovistic saying is only a reformulation of nature’s law. We 
are pilgrims and strangers on earth. We do not belong here. 
During the Sabbath of December the cosmos cries aloud to 
tell us that we are only guests. Instead of listening to the 
lesson that comes in the storm, the cold and the snow, we hide 
away and fasten the doors securely, and come out in the spring 
no wiser, and unfit for the lessons of rejuvenescence. 

Because the Jews disobeyed Jehovah’s injunctions about 
the Sabbath-year, he said he would scatter them among the 
heathens, make their land desolate and their cities waste. The 
Mother is doing everywhere what Jehovah did to the Jews. 
Those who do not stop to correct their perspective or to let 
the fires of gratitude live among ‘the heathens,” that is, those 
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who are “out of order” and in ignorance, their land is desolate 
or destitute of the good and the true, and their cities are not 
abodes of beauty. A sin on the outer plane of life revenges 
itself on the inner plane, and vice versa. It is always so. 
The Great Mother will not be trifled with. 

The preachers are most active among us on the Sabbath 
day. Why should not those who have been taught by the 
mother lay aside their common household dress in December 
and preach the winter gospel of rest and reflection, and the 
Inner Lifer The law of the teaching Logos is the law of the 
mother. ‘There is no power in a teaching which is out of 
season. 

The winter-gospeller shall not try to give beauty for ashes 
—he cannot doit. Let him bring out beauty from ashes, or the 
innermost of the human heart that beats in the Great All, and 
all shall then “‘see salvation.” 

‘The innermost in us feels all things as omens and signs. 
lt joins the Holy Assembly of all those powers, animate and 
inanimate, which sing the perpetual Hallelujah. ‘The face 
of death in the sun of life is the cup out of which it drinks its 
Christmas cheer. On the winter stage of its way it surrenders 
its summer clothes and puts on the garments of the essential 
life. 

To those who live disorderly, Gea, Mother earth, in 
December means Giant Despair. But to those who live in 
rhythm and measure and by number, she is an artist without 
comparison. No artist brings out mysteries so marvelous as 
those the Mother draws upon our bedroom windows. They 
are not wonderful adornments only. Why is it that she always 
draws forest images and never anything like houses or other 
artificial human products? She does not even draw animal 
figures. She has a preference for luxurious curves, wild and 
spontaneous life; curly tresses of women, tendrils, all those 
chaste lines which are a despair of art, but a glorification of 
virtue and beauty. She never approaches anything like a 
sensual line. Her stilus is solemn and ritualistic. Why thus? 
perhaps it is her geometry. I think it is. 

All the contrariety and apparently lost harmony of De- 
cember can be seen and heard by the attentive eye and ear and 
by the Inner Life, and a little observation. For instance, strike 
the keys of a piano as if by accident, and you hear a great 
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crash; but if you watch, you will notice how the discordant 
sounds die away in a final vibration which is no longer a jar- 
ring noise, but a soft and pleasing tone. Similarly nature 
brings harmony out of discord and softens rude noises. In the 
Open this may be studied in December. ‘This method of har- 
money is one way in which the Great Mother erects the gate 
beautiful. 

The Scriptures are full of allusions to trees and their 
various parts and functions as symbols of man’s life. The 
foliage, the flower, the fruit itself are not the ends, but the 
means, the stages of growth of the tree. [hey fall away one 
after another, that the tree may grow. All organic nature 1s 
deciduous. Man’s body itself is shed like a \leaf in the 
autumn or winter in order that the spiritual or eternal form 
may arise. for the unfolding of spiritual truth the world of 
plants is in some respects better adapted than any other de- 
partment of the Great Mother’s household. 

St. Paul compares the spiritual union of man with his 
Highest Self to the union between husband and wife; he also 
compares it to the union subsisting between the head and the 
body, but Jesus uses a much deeper illustration when he speaks 
of his followers as branches and himself as the vine. 

in one way the Mother educates us when she points to 
the peculiarities of animal growth. The animals grow by 
substitution of new cells for old ones, which are eliminated. 
Plants grow by addition of new cells to the old and they 
never lose the parts they add. This plant symbolism means 
much to’ mystics and occultists. 

Profound and characteristic of the Mother’s life as are 
these two methods; she, nevertheless, has another way of 
teaching and that is reserved for her favored ones, those who 
are nearest her heart, the mystics. ihe ever-loving Mother 
shows these initiates that she does not substitute “living” souls 
for “dead” souls, but that she adds “living” ones to the “dead” 
ones, because she will not loose any of her children. To her 
there is no Death. The tree of life is perennial. 

it is the custom to call December the end of the year, but 
that is wrong. December is only a stage in the year’s life. In 
the temperate zones and in the organic world, “the end of 
the year” comes when the leaf falls off the tree. It is the 
new-vear’s bud which pushes off the old leaf, and that is done 
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long before December. 
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In December new life is booming in the woods and all 
the branches are full of spring prophecy. The naked arms 
reaching up are whistling Mother Nature’s simple melodies, 
at the same time they are wrapping the young buds with gums 
to prevent the frost from destroying the life. The trees sing 
their Jubilate as loudly as they do in any monastery at Christ- 
mas time. 

Mother Nature is in her holy temple among the cliffs 
and in the valleys in December as much as in any other 
month. ‘‘Let all the earth keep silence before her.” There 
is less sweetness 1n her winter sanctuaries, but more sanctity. 
The green aisles of summer reveal the Mother's ways no more 
than the solitude and openness of winter. On a dark day we 
hear abyss calling upon abyss as much as at any other time. 
Her mysterious behest to her many creatures sounds as in- 
tensely out of doors as her whisperings of love at the hearth. 
The poetry of common things in the fields or on the moun- 
tains send us thoughts that wake the verdure of the heart more 
than does the close air under low rafters. The holy temple 
in which the Great Nlother moves in December is built after 
the manner of Solomon’s temple. ‘The stones are not made 
with human hands; they are hewn elsewhere and made ready 
before she uses them, so that ‘‘neither hammer, nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron” is heard while she builds. 

All this is symbolized by plants growing by additions of 
new cells to old ones and the keeping of the old. I know the 
mystry is not easily seen, nor does the Mother take any special 
pains to show the mysteries. Merely to show us would not 
make them our property. Only that which we discover our- 
selves is ours. Only that which we do is ours. I cannot see 
with the eyes of another nor grow by the activity of another. 
We do not for a long time eliminate the results of past in- 
carnations; we carry them with us as so many additions or 
layers of life, and that makes it possible for us to descend by 
the ladder of our past selves, not only to study the method of 
our own past lives, but to go back to past powers and abilities 
and renew their uses or take up “the conflict” with them, if 
that be needed. 

I have thought that the plants were the best teachers 
Mother Nature could give us, and the Scriptures allude to 
them so often, I think, because they are sc patient. Jesus 
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identified himself with the vine for the same reason and lifted 
it into a still higher correspondence by so doing. 

Many people find it difficult to accept the fact of an in- 
carnation or the embodiment in flesh. Their difficulty arises 
in their low view of human nature, and in the fact that they 
themselves have not risen to the glory to which humanity is 
heir. Let them try to realize what an embodiment in plant 
life may mean to them. Perhaps they may be helped. 

In the above exposition of some of the features of winter 
are blended four streams of light. They are blended because 
they cannot be kept separate. They are: (1) religious, (2) 
metaphysical, (3) epistomoligical, (+) psychological. They 
run together and, blended, they represent the core of De- 
cember. December lies in the middle: Summer and 
Autumn—generation and spring. 

Believe with Plutarch, that, as it were, there is at the 
back of every soul an opening into the divine world from 
which may come, as of old, the touch of an unseen hand. 

In Plutarch’s phrase | see the most admirable symbol for 
winter and that which works through winter, the door. 

















THE SOLAR GANGLION, THE MAINSPRING OF 
PHYSICAL LIFE 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M .D. 


E now undertake a review of that department of 
W the nervous system more commonly known as the 
sympathetic. The names attached to it and the 
functions which have been assigned show that there 
has been more conjecture than actual knowledge. We know 
it in the various books as the sympathetic, visceral, trisplanch- 
nic, ganglionic, intercostal, and also as the nerve of organic 
life. Draper with his usual plausibility has commented on this 
great plurality of designations, as follows: ‘It is to be greatly 
regretted that the term sympathetic has been applied to this 
important nerve; since that term, as denoting function, has 
led to the promulgation of theoretical views which have 
exerted an influence to the disadvantage of the progress of 
physiology—views which will not bear the test of anatomical 
criticism, and which are therefore incorrect. It is always much 
better to give designations in allusion to structure or position 
than to function, especially where the function is doubtful. 
For this reason the title of intercostal is much preferable to 
that of nerve of organic life, and trisplanchnic better than 
sympathetic—an imposing but mysterious epithet, which has 
been a source of injury to science.” He accordingly thought 
it well to replace the names of other writers by the term as 
vesicular, or some title of equivalent import. 

We do not propose, however, to acknowledge that the 
function of the ganglionic system is doubtful. If we study it 
from its starting-point, we shall find good reason for tolerable 
certainty. 

There have been three parties in regard to the origin of 
this system of nerves: some regarding it as a special system of 
which the ganglia are so many independent centers; others, 
that it originates in the internal viscera and terminates in the 
cerebro-spinal; others again, that it originates in the cerebro- 
spinal and terminates in the interior organs. It is perhaps 
needless for me to remark that [ consider it as a special system 
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originating at the center of the body, and antedating as well as 
vitally sustaining the other structures. ‘This has been estab- 
lished to my full conviction by experiment and careful obser- 
vation, and more certainly by evidence of a higher character. 
Every person’s instinct refers emotion and whatever is vital 
to that region of the corporeal structure. We think with our 
brains and measure right and wrong; but we feel, we love and 
hate, we infiow into the affections and consciousness of others, 
with our central bodily ganglionic structure. The brain takes 
external life into its cognisance, but this other considers that 
which is vital to itself. It unites us to the whole world of 
nature and brings us into communion with the energies which 
are there embeinged and which constitute its laws. Justinus 
Kerner, of Weinsberg, in Germany, was standing beside the 
bed of a dying man, listening to the death-rattle in his threat, 
when the latter addressed him: “I feel that my life has passed 
from my brain to the epigastric region; I have no more any 
consciousness of my brain; I no longer feel my arms or my 
feet; but I see things which I cannot describe or utter, things 
which I never believed; there is another world of life.” As 
he said this, he expired. 

I remember vividly my own emotions when in 1845, I 
first read this story in the Dublin University Magazine. A 
year later I found a copy of Mrs. Crowe’s translation, which 
the Harpers had published, of the entire work which the re- 
viewer had been noticing. I regret that that edition is not 
now extant; the student of psychical facts and phenomena 
might learn so much. The statement of that dying man had 
the effect to assure me that what J had conjectured concerning 
the function of this part of our structure was the truth. 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century, Bichat. 
the distinguished physiologist, published a treatise entitled 
“On Life and Death,” which suggested the double character of 
the nervous system. The animal life, he regarded as connected 
with the cerebro-spinal system; and the organic as in some 
way dependent on the ganglionic nervous structure. One life 
was common to the vegetable and animal, the other pertained 
to the animal alone. By the organic functions, the animal 
lives within itself, assimilating and excreting; by virtue of the 
others it is an inhabitant of the other. The organs of the latter 
are symmetrical and twofold, representing a life on the right 
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and another on the left side; whereas, the organic nerves are 
not thus divisible. ‘There is an intermission in the animal life, 
which we realize by sleep; such an intermission in the organic 
life would be death. 

It is to be regretted that Bichat was not more outspoken 
and definite in relation to the organic or ganglionic nervous 
system; but he was on new ground and compelled to feel his 
way. It would have been temeritous for him to differ too 
widely, or to go farther than he could feel his foothold secure. 
He perceived much, and spoke well whatever he had become 
certain of. He located the passions in the organic life. He 
insisted that what the brain is to the understanding, the organic 
life is to the passions. “Sensation of every kind has its center 
at the brain,” says he; “Sensation of every kind supposing im- 
pression and perception. If the action of the brain be sus- 
pended, sensation ceases, and in the contrary, the brain is 
never affected by the passions; their seat is in the organs of the 
internal life.” 

In his sixth chapter he refuses to assert that there exists 
for the passions one fixed and common center, as there does 
for the sensations. “On the contrary,” he says: “the liver, the 
lungs, the spleen, the stomach, are turn by turn affected; and 
at such times form that epigastric center so celebrated in 
modern works.” ‘This indefiniteness led Buffon, Reil and 
Broussais to be content to locate the passions in the viscera of 
the chest and abdomen, and to confound them with the instinct. 

Dr. C. M. Hall claims to have been the first to have classi- 
fied the nervous structure into three divisions, having relation 
to three centers; the cerebral, the spinal and the ganglionic 
systems. This, however, is not correct; others had done it 
before him. He only exhibits the normal disease which so 
many suffer under, the itch of desiring the reputation of first 
discoveries. Dr. Robert Reid had preceded him in this very 
thing. Dr. Gall had also, twenty-five years before, asserted 
that the medulla was not an outgrowth of brain matter, but 
a distinct organism with functions of its own. Brechet as- 
signed the peculiar functions of the sphincters to the influence 
of the ganglionic nervous system. We have, however, little 
interest in the squabbles of men over this, or any other subject. 
The truth is what we need to trouble ourselves about. 

The sympathetic or ganglionic nervous system has for its 
center the solar plexus of nerves. Todd and Bowman denomi- 
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nate it “the sun of the abdominal nervous system.” Solly 
graphically describes it as a gangliform circle enveloping the 
coeliac axis. From this circle, branches pass off in all direc- 
tions like rays from a center. So accordingly then are the 
following thus derived: the phrenic plexus, the pastric, hep- 
atic, splenic, suprarenal, renal, mesenteric and spermatic 
plexuses; also the inferior mesenteric plexus. 

What is called the great splanchnic is the principal divi- 
sion of the solar plexus. It arises from the upper and posterior 
region of that organism, pierces the diaphragm at the outer 
side of each crus, and ascends to the front of the vertebral 
column, dividing into five branches, which proceed to the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth dorsal ganglia. 

It is proper to remark that there exists a double chain of 
sympathetic ganglia, over fifty in number, which extends from 
the base of the brain along the sides of the spinal column to 
the os coccygis, and is everywhere connected with the deeper 
ganglia and plexuses which have been enumerated. 

A ganglion has been defined as primarily signifying a 
tumor or swelling. It has been employed in human anatomy 
to denote a collection of nerve cells existing in a close mass 
together. The sympathetic system has been denominated 
ganglionic, because this form of nerve matter is characteristic 
to it. These ganglia are reddish or gray; and the chain on 
each side of the spine communicates with the other through 
plexuses. They also give off branches to the other nerves, 
which pertain to the cerebro-spinal system. ‘The ganglion at 
the os coccygis is the uniting point of the chain at the lower 
extremity; and some have conjectured that the ganglion of 
Ribes or the pituitary body has the same function in the cran- 
ium above. The various ganglia are joined to each other 
by strands or cords made up not of fibers but of cells or 
vesicles. They are prolongations of the ganglia. 

The cells and fibers of the ganglionic system are diverse 
in structure from those of the brain and spinal cord. The 
difference in histological structure ought to be considered as 
conclusive of an analogous unlikeness of function. 

We have repeatedly stated that the sympathetic nerve 
gave off branches to the spinal and cranial nerves, which 
doubtless proceed along in the same sheaths with those nerves 
to their extremities. It also supplies branches to all the 
arteries of the body; and glandular organs are more richly fur- 
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nished than others. All the viscera, thoracic, abdominal and 
pelvic, are more or less abundantly supplied. The heart stands 
at the head of this list and receives the most; it receives six 
nerves from the cervical ganglia, and has four plexuses as well 
as numerous ganglia of its own—all being what are called 
centers of nerve-force. The suprarenal capsules are next in 
the category; the sexual organism third; the organs of special 
sense, fourth. The eye, the internal ear, the mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils and the palate are thus provided. The 
stomach, intestinal tract and liver are thus provided. The 
respect; the thyroid gland, kidnevs, spleen and pancreas, sixth. 
The lungs come next. 

Whether any organs are supplied entirely from the gang- 
lionic system and not at all from the cerebro-spinal, is doubt- 
ful. AAs each class of nerves receive fibers from the other, 
there 1s much probability that those known as sympathetic 
have some cerebro-spinal nerves in their bundles; and that we 
call them sympathetic in a relative and not absolute sense. 
It is certain that sympathetic nerves possess sensibility. 

In the ganglionic nervous tissue-—-gray and white sub- 
stance are everywhere, in the minutest filament and in the 
largest ganglia, inextricably interwoven: whereas, in the cere- 
bro-spinal system there is always a decided line of demarka- 
tion between the two. ‘There is much oily matter in the 
cerebro-spinal tissue and very little in the sympathetic. Hence 
it is evident that the constitution of the two is unlike and 
their functions different. 

Dr. Fletcher remarks that a ganglion wherever found, is 
a primary source of some distinct faculty or power. ‘“‘It is 
probable,” he says, ‘that no impediment whatever is offered 
to the function of a ganglionic nerve by such a division, or 
entirely paralyses the cerebro-spinal. Such is the case with 
the cerebro-spinal only because the white matter of the nerve, 
being dependent for its energy upon the gray matter of the 
central parts of this system, becomes of course inert when 
separated from it; but no such line of demarkation exists in 
the ganglionic system. Every point of every nerve which 
contains white and gray matter is intimately interwoven 
together, and may be considered therefore as a center of 
nervous energy to itself; and it is in this way only that we can 
explain how the total renewal of a muscle from the rest of the 
body, which implies a division as well of its blood vessels as 
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its nerves, is not for some time effectual in destroying its irri- 
tability.” 

Dr. J. G. Davey, of Bristol, England, is very certain in 
regard to the prevalence and importance of the ganglionic 
system in the human economy. It not only consists of an 
innumerable number of ganglia, all over the body, but it 
branches in every direction; the fibers being of the same ma- 
terial as the ganglia, so far as we possess the means of know- 
ing. These minute ramifications constitute its chief bulk; 
and they are so numerous and plentiful that it would be im- 
possible to insert the point of a pin into any part of the body 
without wounding or destroying very many of them. “Like 
the parenchyma, this ganglionic nervous tissue is distributed 
so copiously; and more even than this,” added he, “constitutes 
a great part of the volume and weight of this whole body.” 

It may seem curious that a structure declared to be so 
general as well as important should be among the last to be 
discovered. ‘The brain and its appendages have been a study 
from Galen to Gall; and the literature of the subjects is more 
than a man can read in a life time. Very many imagine and 
teach that all the nervous system depends upon and originates 
from the brain; and even that it is the source of all the other 
structures. [I remember, in my boyhood, remarking to a lady 
that the region of the stomach constituted our organic begin- 
ning, and she replied: “No, the brain.” She had read Emanuel 
Swedenborg. The reason is that the filaments of the gang- 
lionic system are always small, and in many parts are so 
minute as to escape notice. These facts rendered its discovery 
very late; and then, it encountered the other difficulty, that 
the men who had uttered dogma, written books and lectured 
on the subject, would not consent to admit this new element 
of knowledge into the scientific circle, till the brazen circum- 
ference of that circle had been broken down. It is now be- 
lieved that there are two distinct nervous systems, and that the 
animal functions are accordingly discrete from the organic 
or negative functions; and it is also acknowledged that when 
no such distinction of animal and negative function exists, 
there is but one of these nervous systems, and that the gang- 
lionic, or, as Solly calls it, cyclo-ganglionic. The nervous 
systems of the lower orders of animals belong to this division. 
Solly declares his conviction that it exists always in the 
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lower animals; and Dr. Grant corroborates this opinion. With- 
out a nervous system there is no animal; without a circulating 
one there are myriads. ‘The embryo begins as a globule or 
circle, and a ganglionic system is the first nerve-structure 
discovered. Speaking of the star-fish, Mr. Solly remarks: 
“In this individual all the ganglia are of equal dimensions, 
none predominating in size over, or differing in function 
from the rest; there is no concentration of power, all is equally 
diffused.” So too, in the human embryo. 

The ganglia of this system appear to constitute a republic, 
or rather a democracy, where the powers of the various mem- 
bers are equal; whereas, the cerebro-spinal system is mon- 
archical or aristocratic. 

We may go through the groups of lower animals to estab- 
lish our point; but I do not like this mode of reasoning. The 
cephalopods and gasteropods appear to be the first that have 
any rudiment of a medulla oblongata for a brain to begin 
from; whereas an infinite number of lower races having a 
ganglionic structure, are without other nerve-organism. If 
any prefer, we will call these creatures the last instead of 
first. ‘he physical existence of every living thing, however 
high, begins in a single vesicle in which not a trace of its 
future organs or tissues can be traced; but the vesicle or aule 
contains the idea or form, which in time evolves every part 
of the structure. We need not doubt that it has a nervous 
system in some condition, though the microscope has not re- 
vealed it. It reminds me of the explanation of Plato; that 
the Creator charged the younger gods with the duty of con- 
structing bodies for the human soul; and that they accordingly 
borrowed from the material universe certain elementary mat- 
ter of fire, earth, water and air, and united them together, 
fixing them with thickly-set nails or bonds invisible through 
their smallness. 

The functions of the ganglionic nervous system next de- 
mand our attention. Draper who often is more plausible 
than philosophical, denies that it is isolated and capable of 
acting without the cerebro-spinal. He considers its fibers as 
neither motor nor sensory. He considers that it influences 
the passage of the blood through the arteries by influencing 
their contractility. It accordingly affects the rapidity of 
secretion and regulates the rate of nutrition. The ganglia are 
magazines of force, retaining and storing up nervous power. 
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He considers it the apparatus which equalises the distribu- 
tion of this power, so that the excesses of it are retained to 
supply deficiencies. It is, according to this hypothesis, the 
savings bank of the body. 

It will be seen, however, that we have always insisted that 
the ganglionic system was more than this. J. Hughes Ben- 
nett reminds us that under ordinary circumstances no act of 
volition of the mind can induce movements in parts supplied 
by the sympathetic; but under peculiar circumstances or under 
the influence of unusual stimuli, movements are induced. Thus 
the emotions and desires, shame or fear, influence the move- 
ment of the heart and the contractile power of the capillaries, 
which an effort of volition cannot do. Direct irritation of 
the sympathetic ganglia will also cause movements in the non- 
voluntary muscles receiving filaments from them. In the 
same way, for the most part, the internal organs and surfaces 
supplied by these nerves are not endowed with ordinary sensi- 
bility and the mind is unconscious of their action. Neverthe- 
less, very severe pain is occasionally produced when they are 
the seat of disease, as in angina pectoris, colic. Dr. Bennett 
accordingly infers that cerebro-spinal nerves fre included 
with the sympathetic in the interior organs of the body. 

Secretion and nutrition are certainly controlled by the 
ganglionic system. Wounds and fractures will heal, despite 
the division of cerebrospinal nerves; but injury to the large 
sympathetic ganglia occasion the most distinctive effects. 
Brown-Sequard when making experiments on the suprarenal 
capsules, found that if the solar or semilunar ganglion was 
injured, death was certain to occur speedily; but if this was 
avoided, the animal! would live sometimes without those glands. 
Besides, children have been born without brain or spinal 
cord, but having the other textures well developed. 

The secretion of tears and saliva, the accumulation of 
aqueous and mucous fluids in the nostrils, lactation, the forma- 
tion of starch in the liver, the various intestinal disturbances, 
and the feeling of sinking and prostration which follows them, 
the shock of injury, are all phenomena of the ganglionic sys- 
tem. Dr. Robert Lee discovered a great development of this 
system in the pregnant womb, showing that the functions of 
that organ and the nutrient supply of blood to the child are 
due to its action. 

Division of a sympathetic nerve is followed by an increase 
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of warmth in the region of the body which it supplies. This 
phenomenon never results from the section of a cerebro-spinal 
nerve. Ihe paralysis or extirpation of the superior cervical 
ganglion will be followed by inflamation of the mucous mem- 
branes on that side of the head, and a copious discharge of 
pus. In short, paralysis, relaxation and congestion of the 
blood-vessels are caused by section or disorder of the sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

Dr. Bennett classifies the functions of the ganglionic sys- 
tem as excito-motory, regulating the contraction of the non- 
voluntary muscular fibers; excito-secretory, governing the 
secretion; and excito-nutrient or vasomotor, as acting on the 
blood-vessels, regulating circulation in the capillaries and the 
amount of animal heat. 

Under the first of these, it will be noticed that the un- 
striped muscles are well supplied from this system. It seems 
to be motor, so far as they are concerned. ‘The heart is a 
muscle of this character and we have already remarked the 
rich supply of ganglia and nerve fiber from ganglia with 
which it abounded. Many of the sudden deaths attributed 
to disease of the heart are caused simplv by shock received 
by these nerves, and not by any other lesion. Pallor and cold- 
ness of the surface of the body, faltering and disturbance of 
the hearts action, small pulse, and general depression, are the 
characteristics. 

As the sustainer of the various functions of secretion, the 
ganglionic system is again supreme. Every gland does its 
own work in its own way, with no apparent reference to other 
organs. Ihe will has no influence upon it. A paralysis of the 
spinal cord, or other injury, leaves the secreting glands intact. 
But emotional excitement discloses a different set of facts. 
The saliva is not furnished in the mouth, or is tainted from 
abnormal additions, under the influence of rage or terror. 
There is an inordinate secretion of tears and urine during 
grief, and derangements in which the moral nature is involved. 
The milk of the nursing woman is increased under the in- 
fluence of affection, arrested by terror, and disorganised by 
rage. So we may proceed to the liver, the gastric organism 
and the sexua! system. All these are controlled by the gang- 
lionic system, and their peculiar functions affected by moral 
and emotional influence. 

Nutrition of the body and the circulation of the blood 
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are promoted by the healthful action of the ganglionic nerves, 
and checked by injury . Branches of these nerves accompany 
every artery to the smallest capillary; and from the arterial 
blood, the organism derives its nourishment. 

So the cerebral and spinal nerves together perform the 
animal functions. These are the actions of the senses which 
receive impressions; of the brain which perceives them, re- 
flects upon them, and wills; of the voluntary muscles which 
execute the will in regard to motion; and of the nerves which 
are the agents of transmission. ‘The brain is their central 
organ. They establish communication between us and the 
world about us. ‘The ganglionic system executes the vital or 
organic functions. Digestion, assimilation, secretion, absorp- 
tion, are under its immediate control. The solar or semilunar 
ganglion is its central organ. It presides over the brain as 
well as the stomach; over the spinal cord as over the liver. 
Upon it depends the specific vitality of every organ of the body. 
It is indeed the throne on which is seated the prince of the 
house of life. 

The foetal history of this ganglion confirms this assertion. 
It is an error in physiological teaching which assumes to as- 
sign the origin of the sympathetic system in the superior cervi- 
cal or the ganglion of Ribes. Dissections show that the first- 
formed center is the great solar or semi-lunar ganglion. The 
residue of the ganglionic system is a further development. 

The mere composition and arrangement of matter will 
not give life, says John Hunter, nor do organisation and life 
depend upon organisation. Muller adds his testimony, that 
ing parts, and produce action; but life cannot rise out of or 
depend upon organization. Muller adds his testimony, that 
if the elementary composition were alone the cause of the 
organic forces, it would itself be the formative principle. 

I am afraid, however ,that we shall not accomplish much 
in the endeavor to hunt up the thimble under which is placed 
“the little joker.” Physiologists have never caught the former 
of living bodies in the fact of stamping them with life. The 
theory perhaps is as satisfactory as any, that the potency, the 
possibility of living, the organisable matter, to become the 
abode of mind and thus its individualism, is the maternal part 
of the creature; and that the energy, the organic creature 
power, that connects potency into actuality is the paternal and 
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masculine. This much appears; that the first effort of the 
vital properties, whatever they may be, are directed toward 
the development of the central organ, from which all the rest 
shall take their beginning. ‘That again is the solar ganglion. 

Ackermann, without any preconceived view upon the 
subject, began a series of enquiries into the development of 
the nervous system in the embryo, and declared as the result, 
that the organic or ganglionic nervous system was the part of 
our organism that was first formed in the body of the mother, 
and therefore the germ of all the rest of the structure. Ro- 
lando followed, with the same testimony; and then came 
Blumenbach and Call. This system, Blumenbach declared, 
is perfect at birth, while the brain and its associate organism 
are still incomplete and rudimentary. We must, therefore, 
accept the conclusion that at the solar ganglion is the main- 
spring of physical existence. 





TRANSFORMATION OF PASSIONS 
By P. R. O. F. 


formed everything which pleased, annoyed, or other- 

wise occupied him, into a poem, in order both to cor- 

rect his ideas of external things, and to restore his peace 
of mind. 

The law according to which he acted he found in 
Spinoza’s Ethics (2.prop.3), which reads: “An emotion 
which is a passion (or suffering) ceases to be a passion as 
soon as we form a clear and distinct idea thereof.” Spinoza’s 
explanation is that an emotion is a confused idea. Hence, if 
confusion gives way to clearness, the emotion is done away 
with; or, at least, it comes under control. If this be true, we 
gain salvation or freedom by understanding merely; and we 
may laugh and weep over things as if they were unworthy 
of our notice. Goethe did so from early youth. In this 
philosophy is to be found the source of Goethe’s “everlast- 
ing toleration” or his toleration of all kinds of sins, tres- 
passes, mistakes and shortcomings—especially his own. 


| Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethe tells us that he trans- 











ON CHARACTER 
By JANUS BAGGE 


MAN’S value to society and his profession lies in his 

character. He may be technically proficient and a 

man of genius, but if he cannot be relied upon, he is 

less valuable than the poorer workman who can be 
trusted. 

A professional man’s character rests upon self-control or 
integrity. ‘Temperance in habits, patience, endurance, in- 
dustry, are the essentials of character in the workshop. With 
these a man wins victory; they give him courage in danger 
and that moral freedom which gives him passport every- 
where. Summed up as self-control, they give a man that 
dignity not found outside of humanity. None of the traits 
mentioned are found in the animal world. 

A man of character always knows what his duty is, be- 
cause he has informed himself. He is truthful, and his pro- 
fession daily teaches him that pretense leads to ruin; all pro- 
fessions have laws behind them and they correspond to truth- 
fulness of character. A profession brings out a man’s char- 
acter as surely as a battle reveals the soldier’s courage or 
cowardice. Professional sincerity is therefore a fine moral 
teacher. 

Man is his own star, they say. But character gives color 
to the star. All stars have colors, all character is angelic or 
evil. Learning is a treasure; wealth is valuable and influence 
is often needed, but characier is still better because character 
makes the others. Character is a force that controls circum- 
stances and forces them to obey. Character is contagious in 
influence; it brings help and work and experience, which 1s 
wealth, and wealth-making power. 

Character produces good manners; politeness always car- 
ries the day. “True courtesy comes only from that man who 
has the character, because character means power and purity, 
and they again, create that cheerfulness which overcomes all 
discouragement. Good manners reveal self-respect, good taste 
snd a suneriority that stamps the value on a man’s face. 




















THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT 


CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALLAH, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURSES AND TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOACHI, 
AND NOW FOR THE First TIME WHOLLY 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
NOTES, REFERENCES AND EXpPoOslI- 

TORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR 
(Continued from Val. XV., paye 382) 


A FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION. 
Se Rabbi Abba: “Scripture states, ‘All thy people are 


righteous.’ ‘These words have been explained by the stu- 

dents initiates. Why are thy people called righteous? 

Were all the children of Israel upright and just? Were 
there not amongst them sinners and transgressors against the 
commandments of the law? Certainly there were. But let 
us learn from tradition what it teaches us respecting the eso- 
teric meaning of these words. Blessed the lot of Israel who 
offer up sacrifices. The will of the Holy One is that they 
should sacrifice their sons to him on the eighth day after birth, 
from which time and after they become recipients of the good 
part that will never be taken from them, as it 1s written, 
‘The righteous One is the foundation of the world’ (Prov. 
X. 25). When the rite of the covenant is duly performed; 
children enter into the blessing of the Holy One and are then 
accounted just and righteous, and therefore it is written of 
them, “They shall inherit the land forever,’ and also, ‘Open 
unto me the gates of the righteous (zadecq) one that | may 
enter in; and further, “This is the gate of the Lord, and the 
righteous shall enter therein’ (Ps. CXVIII. 20). Those who 
are circumcised are therefore termed righteous, and as we 
read, “They shall inherit the land forever, the branch of my 
planting’ (Is. LX. 21), which the Holy One has planted in 
the garden of Eden. Now the earth below is one of these 
plants, and therefore the children of Israel have a good part 
in the world to come and, as just stated, shall inherit the land 
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forever. The esoteric meaning of the word “forever” has 
already been explained. The letter He (H) is not found in 
the name of Abraham until after his circumcision, when from 
Abram it was changed to Abraham. ‘Then it was that the 
Schekina became attached to and abode with him, and there- 
fore it is written, ‘These are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth when they were created.’ Now from tradition 
we are informed that the word ‘behibaram’ (when they were 
created) should be read, ‘behe baram’ (by or through Abra- 
ham). It may be objected, how can it be said the heavens and 
the earth were created by Abraham, who corresponds to the 
Sephir Hesed (mercy) on the Tree of Life, since we know 
also from tradition that the word ‘belubaram’ signifies that 
the heavens and the earth were created by the Schekina, of 
which the letter H is the symbol? Our reply is that these 
two traditions are not really contradictory to each other, but 
refer and amount to the same thing.” 

Said Rabbi Jacob to his father, Rabbi Abba: ‘The 
letter H in ‘behibaram’ is found written smaller in size than 
the other letters composing the word, but in the word halaye- 
horah, which is found beginning the verse, ‘Do ye thus requite 
the Lord, oh foolish people and unwise’ (Deuter. XXXII. 6), 
it is written larger than the other letters in the pentateuch. 
What is the reason of this difference between the two H’s?” 

Said Rabbi Abba: “The first H denotes that degree of 
divine life within the soul or lower self, that corresponds in 
signification with the sabbatical year that symbolizes it; the 
second larger H, that heavenly state of which the Jubilee i is 
the symbol. Now, though the moon is at one time new and 
at another full, yet it is always one and the same notwith- 
standing its various phases, so is it with the mysterious Sche- 
kina that is distinguished by the smaller or larger letter H. 
Blessed is the lot of Israel in whom the Holy One delights 
more than any of her nation or people. As a token of his 
covenant with them, they perform the rite of circumcision, 
which whoever bears it shall never enter into Gehenna, for 
if he lives a chaste life, he will never be overcome by tempta- 
tion nor break the vow taken in the name of the heavenly 
king. When a parent arranges and prepares for his son to 
enter into the covenant of circumcision, the Holy One sum- 
mons all his celestial angels and says, ‘Observe the child | 
have created in the world.’ Then the prophet Elijah imme- 
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diately descends at the time of the ceremony and takes the 
seat that has been placed apart for him and which the father 
is bound by law to declare at the same time, “This seat is for 
Elijan the prophet.’ Otherwise, the prophet refrains from 
taking it and forthwith ascends and testifies before the Holy 
One of what has occurred. Cbserve that at first the scriptures 
state, ‘And the Lord came unto him and said, ‘What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’ And Elijah answered and said, ‘I have 
been very zealous for the Lord God of hosts, because the chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaxen thy covenant * * *’ (i Kings 
XIX. 9-10). Then said God unto him, ‘I swear by thy life 
that wherever and whenever my children shall practice and 
obey my covenant, there shalt thou be present and thy mouth 
which now testifies that the children of Israel have forsaken 
my covenant, shall also testify when they keep it.’ We are 
also taught by tradition that Elijah was punished for making 
himself the accuser of God’s children.” 

Thus they continued their studies in the secret doctrine 
until the day began to dawn, when Rabbi Abba and his son 
prepared to go their journey. hen spake the inn-keeper and 
said: “Ere you leave us, finish your remarks on the subject 
on which you have discoursed.” On asking him what sub- 
ject he meant, he answered: ‘Tomorrow you will behold 
and come into the presence of the Master who will be pres- 
ent here. It is the earnest desire and wish of my wife that 
you stay with us, as our son who has just been born unto us 
will be circumcised tomorrow.” 

Said Rabbi Abba: “The wish is a command, and we 
shall rejoice in seeing the Schekina and will postpone our 
departure.” They stayed until the following night, when 
there was a gathering of all the friends of the host, who spent 
the time in the study of the secret doctrine, and no one slept 
that night. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Why is time divided as tt ts?” 

In order that man may keep a record 
of events; that he may estimate the 
distances of events in the perspective 
of the past, and anticipate those to 
come. As defined by some philosoph- 
ers, time is “a succession of phenomena 
in the universe.” That man might keep 
track of his life and business, as well 
as of other peoples’, he was obliged to 
devise means of fixing events in time. 
It was natural to measure events on 
earth by the “succession of phenomena 
in the universe.” The measures or 
divisions of time were furnished him 
by nature. Man had to be a good ob- 
and to keep account of what 
he had observed. His powers of obser- 
vation were keen enough to notice his 
life was marked off by a succession of 
periods of light and dark, of day and 
night. The light period was due to the 
presence, the dark to the absence, of 
the sun. He saw the seasons of warmth 
and cold were due to the sun’s position 
in the heavens. He learned the con- 
stellations and noticed their changes, 
and that the seasons changed as the 
constellations changed. The sun’s path 
appeared to pass through star ciusters, 
constellations, which the ancients num- 
bered as twelve and called the zodiac, 
or circle of lives. This was their cal- 
The constallations or signs 
were called by different names among 
different peoples. With few exceptions 
the number counted as j;twelve. 
When the sun had passed from any 
one sign through all the twelve and 
began at the same sign, that circle or 
cycle was called a year. As one sign 
passed down and another came up, the 
people knew from experience that the 
season would change. The period from 
one sign to another sign was called a 
The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans had trouble in dividing the num- 
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ber of days in a month, and even the 
number of months in the year. But 
finally they adopted the order as used 
by the Egyptians. We use the same to- 
A further division was made by 
the phases of the moon. It took 29 
days and a half for the moon to pass 
through its four phases from one new 
moon to the next new moon. The four 
phases constituted one lunar month, of 
four weeks and a fraction. The divi- 
sion of the day from sunrise to the 
highest point in the heavens and to sun- 
set was marked according to the plan 
suggested in the heavens. The sun dial 
was later adopted. A marvel of astro- 
nomical knowledge is shown by the ac- 
curacy with which the stones at Stone- 
henge at Salisbury Plain in England 
were set up, in prehistoric times. Instru- 
ments were devised, such as the hour 
glass, and water clock to measure pe- 
riods. Finally the clock was invented 
and patterned after the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, except that the twelve was, 
as they thought, for convenience sake, 
numbered twice. Twelve hours for day 
and twelve hours for night. The com- 
plications of life made by civilization 
necessitated the division of the hour 
into minutes and the minutes into sec- 
onds, and in order to record the occur- 
rence of certain phenomena the second 
is too great a period of time, which is 
therefore divided into fractions run- 
ning into almost unlimited number. 

Without a calendar, to measure and 
fx the flow of time, man could have no 
civilization, no culture, no business. 
The watch which may now be had for 
a trifle, represents work done by a long 
line of mechanics and thinkers. The 
calendar is the result of the sum total 
of the thought of man to measure the 
phenomena of the universe, and to reg- 
ulate his affairs by this measure. 

A FRIEND. 
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